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STANDARD TEXTBOOKS FOR THE GRADES 


BALDWIN AND BENDER’S 


EXPRESSIVE READERS 
Five Book or Eight Book Series 


The chief design of this series is to help pupils to acquire 
the art and the habit of reading so well as to give pleasure 
both to themselves and to those who listen to them. The 
readers are both teachable and readable; they are unusually 
interesting, both in selections and illustrations. The selec- 
tions are of a very high literary quality. Besides the choicest 
schoolbook classics there are a large number which have never 
before appeared in school readers. 


STEADMAN’S GRADED LESSONS 
IN WRITING 


8 Pads. Each, 15 cents. Charts, $1.50 


This system teaches an easy, graceful style of muscular 
movement writing. Each pad comprises the work for a year, 
each page representing a central idea, around which the les- 
son is constructed. The drills constitute a series of graded 
and specialized physical culture exercises, Any teacher can 
teach this system with ease without further assistance, and 
any child will have no difficulty in performing it successfully. 


HICKS’S CHAMPION SPELLING BOOK 


Complete, 25 cents. In two parts, each 18 cents 


This book teaches intensively two words each day; reviews 
these systematically and effectively four times in later work; 
teaches in its six-year course, beginning with the third school 
year, over 7,000 words; and simplifies and improves the work 
in spelling, so that the child learns to spell correctly with 
but little effort. 


NEW NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 
Two Book or Four Book Edition 


In this new series of these sterling geographies emphasis 
is laid on industrial, commercial and political geography, with 
just enough physiography to bring out the causal relations. 
The text is clear, simple, interesting, and explicit. The pic- 
tures are distinguished for their aptness and perfect illustra- 
tive character. Two sets of maps are provided, one for ref- 
erence and the other for study. 


DAVISON’S 
HUMAN BODY AND HEALTH 


Two Book or Three Book Series 


These books present the subject of personal and pyblic 
health in such a way as to appeal to the interest of boys and 
girls and fix in their minds the essentials of right living. 
They furnish information which everyone ought to know, 
and are both practical in application and interesting in presen- 
tation.. They are profusely illustrated with graphic diagrams 
and pictures. 


HAMILTON’S ARITHMETICS 


Two Book or Three Book Series 


Conservative, yet wisely progressive. They make each new 
stép easy and interesting to the child, and breathe the spirit 
of the teacher on each page. The problems deal with the 
business life of to-day, with conditions which are true, and 
are stated in such a way as to interest the child. A definite 
course is marked out for each year, and each year’s work is 
topical within the year. Oral and written work are well cor- 


related. 
STEPS IN ENGLISH 
Book One, $0.40. Book Two, $0.60 

At once sensible, practical, and modern. They teach the 
child how to express his thoughts in his own language, and 
mark out the work for the teacher in a clearly defined manner. 
From the start, lessons in writing language are employed si- 
multaneously with those in conversation; and picture study, 
study of literary selections and letter writing are presented 
at frequent intervals. : 


EGGLESTON’S NEW CENTURY HIS- 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
$1.00 

The author’s purpose was to tell the story of our country 
so briefly that it might be mastered within the usual time 
allotted to the study, and yet to preserve its interest unim- 
paired by condensation. He has been especially successful in 
presenting those facts of the home life of the people, and 
their progress in civilization, which are essential to history. 
One novel feature of the book is a collection of brief biog- 


raphies of the most important men. 
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The main chance for 
every commercial school 
pupil is reserved for those 
who seek instruction 


on the 


Remington 











Typewriter 


The proof of this statement is a simple matter of 
arithmetic. Three-quarters of a million Remington Type- 
writers are in use today; more than any other make or 
many others combined. ‘That means better chances and a 
greater number of chances for every Remington Operator. 

Instruction in typewriting consumes about the same 
amount of time and money on whatever machine you get 
it. The main chance costs no more than a minor chance. 
Better take the main chance and learn the skilled use of 
the Remington.; 

Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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Pleasure and Profit 


Are What the Pupil Finds in 
These Books for Supplementary Reading 


In Fableland...... By Emma Serl...... $ .45 
These immortal fables of Aesop should be 





Indian Stories....By Major Newell... .$.45 
Authentic, unique and brimful of interest, 


a part of every child’s reading. They are re- 
told here in vivid, dramatic form and are 
charmingly illustrated in color; for first and 
second grades. 


A Mother Goose Reader.............. $ .36 
Mickens and Robinson 
Little reading lessons are developed from 
these daintily illustrated rhymes; the lessons 
are well graded and from them the pupil 
quickly gains new words. It is a book that 
children in the first grade love to study. 





this book about the Indians of the plains 
by a man who lived among them makes ideal 
reading for fifth and sixth grades. It has 
a four-page vocabulary of Indian words and 
is well illustrated. 


Mewanee: The Little Indian Boy.......... 
By Belle Wiley 
The story of a boy of far-away days which 
is told with sympathetic understanding of 
what children like to read. The story has 
a wholesome moral subtly interwoven. 
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Educational Meetings 
November 6-8: Nebraska State 


Teachers’ Association, Omaha. | 
November 7-8: Kansas State 


Teachers’ Association, Topeka. 


The Best 


November 7-9: Central Ohio 


Teachers’ Association, Colum- 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is [| b 
especially recommended for the || us. 
restoration of energy and vitality, 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, impaired digestion 
or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate | 


(Non-Alcoholic | November 7, 8, 9: New Mex- 
ico State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Albuquerque. 


Don’t simply “get 
November 7, 8, 9: Wisconsin @ C@Ke of soap.” Get 

Teachers’ Association. good soap. Ask for 
Pears’ and you have 
pure soap. Then 
bathing will mean 


State 
Des 


7-9: Iowa 
Association, 


November 
Teachers’ 
Moines. 





Is a scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 


phates, and has been found a |) November 14-16: Missouri State 
most valuable general Tonic. 





A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 
water, with sugar, makes a delicious 
and wholesome beverage. 

If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 
to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Providence, R. !. 





for trial size bottle, postage paid. 





A teacher was hearing the 
class in civics and asked this 
question: 

“If the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and all the members of the 
Cabinet died, who would offi- 
ciate?” 

The class thought for some 
time, trying in vain to recall who 
came next in succession. 

James at last had a happy in- 
spiration, and he answered: 

“The undertaker.”—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


Two country youths were on 
a visit to Londen. They went 
into the British Museum and 
saw a mummy, over which hung 
a card on which was printed 
“G10. 87.” 

They were mystified, and one 
said: 

“What do you make of that, 
Sam?” 

“Well,” said Sam, “I should 
say it was the number of the 
motor car that killed him.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


- Two men were hotly discuss- 
* ing the merits of a book. Finally 
. one of them, himself an author, 
said to the other: “No, John, 
you can’t appreciate it. You 
never wrote a book yourself.” 
“No,” retorted John, “and I 
never laid an egg, but I’m a bet- 
‘ ter judge of an omelet than any 
hen in the state.”—Publisher 
and Retailer. 


Teachers’ Association, Spring- | more t h an mere 
cleanliness ; 


field. 
| November 25-27:. New York 
State Association, Buffalo. 
Colorado State 
Den- 


November 26-28: 
Teachers’ Association, 
ver. 

November 28-30: National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, 
Chicago. 


| November 28-30: Southern Ed- 
ucational Association, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


November 29: Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


Minnesota 
Association, 


December 5, 6, 7: 
State Teachers’ 
St. Paul. 


December 21-24: Southern Cal- 
ifornia Teachers’ Association, 
Los Angeles. 


| December 26, 27, 28: Montana 

| State Teachers’ Association, 
Missoula. 

December 26, 27, 28: New Jer- 
sey State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City. 


| December 26-28: Arkansas State | 


| Teachers’ Association, Little 

| Rock. 

| December 26, 27, 28: Washing- 
ton Educational Association, 
Everett. 


| December 26, 27, 28: Pennsyl- 

| yvania State Educaticnal As- 
sociation, Harrisburg. 

| December 26, 27, 28: . Central 

| Division of the Modern Lan- 

guage Association, Indianapo- 

| lis. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 


it will 


be luxury at trifling 
cost. 











ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Adopted by New York High Schools 


and 


Used in the Extension 
Teaching at Colum- 
bia University 


Also used in the Commercial Classes at 
the Adelphi College, Brooklyn. 


“Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” 
“Practical Course in Touch Typewriting” 


Send for particulars of a Free Correspondence 
Course for Teachers,and a copy of ‘Which System" 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street. New York 


Above works are also on the New York 
Board of Education List 














Associated 
New 


December 26-29: 
Academic Principals, 
York state, Syracuse. 


December 31-January 2: Flor- 
ida Educational Association, 
Ocala. 


February 24-28: Department 
of Superintendence, N. E. A., 
Philadelphia. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘The School Journal”’ 
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FACT AND 


A matter for our consideration more impor- 
tant than methods of study and of teaching is 
the best method of ventilation. There is a gen- 
eral impression that our elaborate ventilating 
plants, changing the air in a certain small num- 
ber of minutes, furnishing, upon chemical proof, 
a pure room-full of air, are largely failures. 
We are commonly told by the promoters of this 
machinery that the fault is in the operation, not 
in the system, which is perfection itself. The 
engineer is to blame, or, in some cases, the 
teacher who opens the windows is the guilty 
person. 

Within the past year a new theory of the 
cause of the evil effects of stuffy rooms has been 
brought forward. This idea is presented in the 
October Popular Science Monthly in an article 
from which quotation is elsewhere made. In 
fact, however, the theory is not new, it is the 
old common-sense idea that gave way before 
the scientific measuring of oxygen and carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere. When these figures 
were placed before us in statistical tables with 
a liberal number of decimal places, we were 
ready to give up to the conclusion that too little 
oxygen or too much carbon dioxide was the 
cause of our colds and headaches. 

Notice, however, the theory that the ill ef- 
fects of close rooms come from still air and 
from over-warm air does not belittle the need of 
ventilation; it emphasizes that need; but we 
must have this ventilation in a way different 
from that in which we are now getting it. Thus 
is the old-fashioned teacher, who would have the 
windows open, regardless of orders from the 
board of education, justified. It is the cool, 
moving air, not the still, chemically pure air 
that we must have. 

Whether or not the new idea proves to be 
correct, there is much evidence to the effect that 
our common systems of ventilating our houses 
are of little use, costly though they be; and the 
most of the machinery is probably doomed to lie 
in the scrap-heap along with the warships of 
ten years ago. ° 

A university president traveling in Europe 
this summer sent back a message on the subject 
of the study of modern languages in American 
schools. His view, briefly put, is that, so far as 
practical use is concerned the prevailing method 


* * 


1 


COMMENT 


of study in our schools is of little value.- It 
does not need a university president to see this, 
although his advice may go further than that of 
the ordinary teacher. 

There are two reasons, among others, why the 
American schools fail to teach conversational 
French and German as well as French and Ger- 
man schools teach conversational English. We 
are a widespread body of English-speaking peo- 
ple remote from an area of foreign tongues. 
The immediate practical advantage of another 
language does not strike us; and our teachers, 
for a similar reason, cannot easily get their ac- 
cents from Hanover and Paris. . 

Again we have put our schools under the in- 
tricate machinery of systems that are propped 
up by written examinations, and these examina- 
tions are naturally concerned for the most part 
with conjugations and translations. In one 
case of state-wide examinations a passage is 
given for oral reading with a view to getting 
at the ear-training of the pupils. But unless a 
dictograph or recording phonograph is sent 
around there will be little chance to test the 
tongue-training. Furthermore, such oral exer- 
cises must depend much on the ability and hon- 
esty of the teacher in charge, and it is not in 
accord with these examination systems to put 
much dependence on local integrity. . Indeed, 
we are frequently told by the examination-lords 
that the pupils are put on the rack for the sake 
of testing the teacher. . 

% * 

In connection with the foregoing observations 
a little incident of the past summer is rather 
apt. -At a pension in Paris two young ladies, 
college graduates, met for the first time. Each 
had studied French, presumably spending about 
the same time and energy on that part of their 
college work. Both were in France for the first 
time. One could understand the language read- 
ily, the other scarcely at all. “I don’t see how 
you do it,” said the one who couldn’t do it; “we 
translated no end of French into English,” she 
continued, “but it doesn’t seem to help me at 
all.” And the one who could speak French said, 


“We never translated.” 
* 


* * 


From a New Jersey town comes the story of 


serious trouble over the school exercises in con- 
nection with the flag. According to the partic- 
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ulars as they appear in the newspapers the son 
of an English citizen was not let off with 
merely saluting the Stars and Stripes; he was 
further required to pledge his allegiance to the 
American flag. Two different verdicts issue 
from the press; one that the boy who will not 
pledge allegiance to the flag should quit the pub- 
lic schools and enter a private academy; while 
a larger number of commentators, arguing from 
the treatment they would like an American boy 
abroad to receive, think that no such pledge 
should be required of an alien. There is also 
another possible verdict, and that is that there 
is a woeful lack of tact over in that Jersey town. 
* * * 

The education of a generation ago was a 
training of the mind that went on too regardless 
of physical development and health. Well and 
good, if the body could be served out of school, 
but, inside, the mental powers were the one con- 
cern. Those were the days when ambitious 
young men and women worked eighteen hours 
of the day, cooked their own meager food, and 
ate it with their eyes on a text-book; when pu- 
pils with contagious diseases came to school, 
and the only care for ventilation was to spell it 
without a doubling of the 1. 

The recent meeting of the Hygiene Congress 
in Washington indicates the progress that -has 
been made in the science of health. The atten- 
tion of this gathering was given not so much to 
the discovery of new facts as to ways and means 
of teaching the masses that which is already 
known. The comment of the New York Post is: 


What the Congress showed indubitably was this: that 
we now know enough about the cause and transmission 
of disease to cut the annual mortality in two, if the 
knowledge could be made available for general individ- 
ual and community and national use. And “made avail- 
able” here means simply hammered into the heads of 
the public and their officials. 

By the simple expedient of teaching every mother a 
few elementary things about the care and protection of 
children, an annual saving of many thousand lives could 
be achieved. By giving hygienic teaching as to the 
methods by which infectious disease is spread, its proper 
place in education, more thousands could be rescued 
from needlessly early graves. By teaching every boy 
and girl how wrong methods of living lead to early old 
age and premature death, the span of the average man 
could be notably lengthened. 


* * * 


Another part of this question must not be lost sight 
of, and that is the money cost of the repeater. Every 
pupil who needlessly fails of promotion, and has to re- 
peat the work of the year, costs the city $28.16, for 
which it receives no value. The city pays $28.16 for 
the first year the child spends in a grade and the same 
amount for each subsequent year. 


This item from a current article on retarda- 
tion is a specimen of the statistical errors that 
are widely and wildly quoted on the authority 
of “accurate, tabulated figures.” This $28.16, 


reckoned, probably with accuracy, to the last 
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cent, is so comprehensible and exact that it car- 
ries a conviction of the most improbable gen- 
eralities. For instance, in the city under con- 
sideration let there be a thousand unpromoted 
pupils and the removal of a decimal point ac- 
cording to infallible rule will lead us to give 
assent to the conclusion that $28,160 has there- 
by been wasted. But among the thousand was 
little Johnnie Green, who went over again with 
his grade work and in so doing got hold of the 
first real ideas that ever permeated his head,— 
he and many others like him. The cost of 
repetition in the single instance is tabulated at 
$28.16, “for which the city received no value.” 
However, had Johnnie gone on and floundered 
hopelessly in the next grade, the item of $28.16 
would have all been counted to the good. Fig- 


ures do lie. 
* * 


O Brethren of the N. E. A. and of all other associa- 
tions, do, in the name of cheerfulness, put some gleams 
of humor into your addresses to make the appalling 
monotony more bearable!—Western School Journal. 


Don’t expect it of many of them; humor is 
as out of place in their addresses as it would 
be in Isaiah. 

* a * 

The rural schools are much in evidence in 
print and speech. But something is needed be- 
yond unanimous consent that the cause is 
worthy and the exigency is great. The college 
professor who recognizes the necessity of doing 
something for the rural schools is to be com- 
mended; but the instructor in a normal school 
who leaves her well-paid position to take charge 
of a country school is herself doing something. 
Dr. Myron T. Scudder tells about this mission- 
ary on another page. It is in this article that 
we have a comprehensive effort to examine the 
conditions in the rural schools and to supply a 
remedy for the defects. Dr. Scudder, knowing 
the situation from the bottom up, is just the 
man to say the final word in the case of the 
rural schools; and we believe that his articles 
in The School Journal will receive the attention 
and recognition throughout the United States 
which their merits deserve. 

* cS BS 


The dissertation on “A Neglected Bit of 
Arithmetic,” in the last issue, revived an inter- 
est in the subject of factoring. Very properly 
we are following this month with some detailed 
instruction along the same line. -Mr. Bailey, 
the writer of the article, is known to many of 
our readers as the author of several very teach- 
able books on mathematics. 

* * cS 


The prize contest opened this month by the - 
editor of En Route, our department of travel, 
has a particular interest from the fact that 
there is no limitation in the matter of contest- 
ants. They may be teachers or carpenters or 
pupils. So here is some aid for the English 
work as well as for the history and geography. 
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AGAINST VOTES FOR WOMEN 
London Teachers Take a Poll 

The Educational News, an Edinburgh publi- 
cation, prints under date of October 4th an ac- 
count of the action of the London teachers on 
the question of woman’s suffrage. The women 
teachers of that city cannot certainly be accused 
of being disciples of the smashing Pankhurst. 
The account is best given in the language of the 
News. 

Result of the Referendum 

“The result of the referendum conducted by 
the London Teachers’ Association on the ques- 
tion of women’s suffrage is surprisingly deci- 
sive. The figures show, roughly, that only two 
thousand of the eighteen thousand members of 
the association are in favor of the subject be- 
ing discussed by the organization. Consider- 
ably over twelve thousand members voted, 
which is a pretty considerable poll. Of those 
who voted practically five to one were against 
those who have been trying to commit the as- 
sociation to the suffrage. The result is very 
significant, and shows that the vast majority of 
women teachers do not want the teachers’ or- 
ganization to be bothered with this problem. 
Of course, both the men and women of the asso- 
ciation had the right to vote, but as the women 
outnumber the men by considerably over two to 
one, it would have made little difference to the 
result if the women had been left to decide the 
question for themselves. The result is decisive 
enough to prevent the question from coming up 
at any future meetings, at all events for some 
years, and it also shows that at the meetings 
where it has been discussed the suffragists were 
present in larger proportion than their actual 
support among the rank and file warranted. 


What the Vote Means 

“We shall be told, of course, that the voting 
was not on the merits of the question itself, but 
on whether the association ought to lend its 
support to the propaganda. If that is any com- 
fort to those who have been so badly beaten, 
they are at liberty to argue so to themselves, 
but the argument will not deceive anybody else. 
For years past: the women suffragists at head- 
quarters have been paying special attention to 
the teachers’ organizations, which seemed to 
them to offer the most favorable ground for 
their propaganda. Here, they argued, are or- 
ganizations in which women have the vote. The 
women are in a vast majority, and can carry 
anything they like.- They are all educated 
women. They earn their own living, they pay 
rates and taxes, and surely of all classes in the 
community they are the one who will be most 
likely to resent the fact that an ignorant laborer 
has a vote while they are without. At every 
conference of the N. U. T. for several years the 
chief organizers of the militant women’s organi- 
zations have attended, and have lately tried to 
get resolutions passed in favor of the vote. 
Failing with the conference last Easter, they 
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set to work to capture the London Teachers’ 
Association. The result is a smashing blow 
for them, and will be quoted again and again 
in the forthcoming debates in the House of 
Commons on the subject.” 


MR. DOOLEY ON PEDAGUESE 

According to a recent Dooley article that sa- 
gacious gentleman has been reveling in some 
of the language of pedagogy. Pedagogy isn’t 
mentioned, but that is what it is. He remarks 
to Mr. Hennessy: 

“Maybe ye’d like me to read ye something 
out iv this here fable in slang. Well, thin, lis- 
ten to th’ pro-fissor: ‘Such habits not on’y 
tended to develop the motor cortex itsilf,’ he 
says, ‘but thrained th’ tactile an’ th’ kin—th’ 
kin’—I’ll spell it f’r ye—k-i-n-a-e-s-t-h-e-t-i-c— 
pronounce anny way ye plaze—‘senses an’ 
linked up their cortical areas in bonds iv more 
intimate assocyations with th’ visyool cor- 
tei ” 

“What kind iv a language is that?” Mr. Hen- 
nessy interrupted. 

“It’s scientific language,” said Mr. Dooley. 
“T’ve been thryin’ to wurruk it out mesilf with 
th’ aid iv a ditch’nry, but I cuddent put it to- 
gether till Dock O’Leary, who’s great at these 
puzzle pitchers, come in. Fr’m what he said I 
guess that th’ pro-fissor that wrote it meant to 
say that the raison man is better thin th’ other 
animals is because iv what’s in his head. I sus- 
picted as much befure an’ have often said so. 
But nobody has iver ast me to go before a larned 
society an’ have me chest dhraped with medals 
f’r sayin’ it. I cudden’t fill up me time on th’ 
program. All I cud say would be: ‘Fellow 
pro-fissors, th’ thing that give ye an’ me a shade 
over th’ squrl an’ th’ grasshopper is that we 
have more marrow in th’ bean. Thankin’ ye 
again f’r ye’er kind attintion, I will now lave 
ye while ye thranslate this almost onfathomable 
thought into a language that only a dhrug clerk 
can understand.’ ” 


Commissioner Claxton desires to call atten- 
tion to the opportunities offered by the Bureau 
of Education to students of education and to 
investigating committees for the purpose of ex- 
amining into particular phases of education. 
Here students and the representatives of such 
committees and commissions may find at once 
and without cost other than that of coming to 
Washington practically all that is now in print 
in pamphlets, books, or magazines on any sub- 
ject of education, including educational legis- 
iation. The bureau will gladly give them such 
assistance as it can, and a room has been set 
apart for their use. In a few days or weeks 
information can be obtained here which: these 
committees and commissions frequently spend 
months of time and hundreds of dollars in try- 
ing to collect by correspondence. 




















THE VISION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


BY EDWARD RYNEARSON 














The great work of the public school is to 
raise the intelligence and efficiency of all the 
people, rather than have a few educated far 
above the many; our strength lies in the edu- 
cation of the masses rather than in that of the 
classes. Professor Hanus says: “The aim of 
education is to prepare for complete living. To 
live completely means to be as useful as possible 
and to be happy. By usefulness is meant serv- 
ice, i.e., any activity which promotes the ma- 
terial or the spiritual interests of mankind, one 
or both. To be happy one must enjoy both his 
work and his leisure.” 

In the small high school there are two ideals 
striving for leadership. This can be illustrated 
in the life of a young man who is on his tiptoes 
trying to see which path he shall choose. Shall 
he prepare himself for a profession or career 
that he may be able to carry on his father’s 
work, or shall he make a short-cut for wealth? 
Will he continue his education and have his out- 
look broadened by all the experience of the past 
and by keeping in touch with the vast army of 
co-workers of the present, or will he shut his 
eyes to the vision of bettering labor conditions 
or promoting higher citizenship? He wishes 
to secure the booty of war rather than render 
the service of a loyal life. Shall the high school 
attract great numbers by offering only short 
courses? Shall it not accomplish more for the 
men and manhood of to-morrow by requiring 
the boy of to-day to secure “two kinds of educa- 
tion—one to fit him to work, the other to fit him 
to live.” 

If the whole boy should be sent to school, he 
should be met by the teacher and equipment 
that will develop all his powers. Ex-President 
Roosevelt, in one of his messages to Congress, 
said: “It should be one of your prime objects, 
as a nation, as far as possible, constantly to 
work toward putting the mechanic, the wage- 
earner, who works with his hands, on a higher 
plane of efficiency and regard, so as to increase 
his- effectiveness in the economical world, and 
the dignity, the remuneration, and the power of 
his position in the social world. Unfortunately, 
at present, the effect of some of the work in the 
public schools is in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion. If boys and girls are trained merely in lit- 
erary accomplishments to the total exclusion of 
industrial, manual, and technical training, the 
tendency is to unfit them for industrial work; 
and to make them reluctant to go into it, or un- 
fitted to do well if they do go into it. This is a 
tendency which should be strenuously com- 
batted. Our industrial development depends 
largely upon technical education, including in 
this term all industrial education from that 


which fits a man to be a good mechanic, a good 
carpenter or blacksmith, to that which fits a 
man to do the greatest engineering feat. 

“In international rivalry this country does 
not have to fear the competition of pauper labor 
as much as it has to fear the educated labor of 
specially trained competitors. The nations with 
pauper labor are not the formidable industrial 
competitors of this country. By the tariff and 
by our immigration laws we can always pro- 
tect ourselves against the competition of pauper 
labor here at home; but when we contend for 
the markets of the world we can get no protec- 
tion, and we shall then find that our most for- 
midable competitors are the nations in which 
there is the most highly developed industrial 
skill, and these are the qualities which we must 
ourselves develop.” 

These are strenuous words from Harvard’s 
favorite son. The great majority of our boys 
must support themselves early, and often con- 
tribute to the support of the family. High 
ideals of life should never be lowered, yet we 
must realize that a better living often enables 
one to live better. The man of great value to 
society is one who is both a thinker and a doer. 
No half-clothed, half-starved nation has done 
much for science, literature, art, or civilization ; 
special training introduced too early would de- 
cide the life work before the pupils were suffi- 
ciently prepared to choose their vocation and 
might have a tendency to produce caste feeling. 
The high school course of study must have a 
basis of prescribed studies with many electives 
of a vocational nature. The need of change is 
not so much in the content of the course of 
study as in the spirit of the course of instruc- 
tion. Relate the school work to the pupil and 
his environment. Teach the child rather than 
promulgate a subject. The great need is that 
our present courses be so vitalized that the pu- 
pils will touch a live wire in every subject. 

Modern conveniences in the home and com- 
munity have lessened the errands and the re- 
sponsibilities that were formerly shared by the 
children. These home duties were important 
factors in the early education ot thé child of 
yesterday. A man recently said to Dr. Gulick, 
“Why don’t you have your boys saw wood for 
exercise?” He replied, “I can’t afford to buy 
the wood.” Conditions have changed and our 
schools must assume much that was formerly 
done in the home. 

The three R’s were sufficient in the days of 
the tallow candle; while these have lost none of 
their importance they alone would not meet 
the requirements in the day of the electric light. 
Professor Palmer, of Harvard, says: “A school 
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is primarily a plan of learning; it is unavoid- 
ably a social unit and it is incidentally a depend- 
ent fellowship.” Not only does the school pro- 
duce intelligent citizens and efficient workers 
but, if the cost of living is to be reduced, the 
school must produce efficient consumers. Book- 
er T. Washington, through his school, has done 
much for his race and incidentally much for the 
world in emphasizing the necessity not only of 
earning an honest dollar but also of saving or 
wisely spending it. Injudicious buying results 
in much discontent. The monthly installment 
plan of furnishing our homes is not free from 
its disadvantages. 

Two thousand years ago the Great Teacher 
asked the question, “Is not the body more than 
raiment?” If we judge the results through this 
interval of time, this question has been an- 
swered negatively or has been ignored. In 
some cities the affirmative answer is given to 
some phase of the question. Our buildings and 
schoolrooms should be concrete examples of the 
importance of good lighting, pure air, and 
proper temperature. The seats will fit the body, 
and the color and decorations of the walls will 
not injure the eyes of the children. The health 
of the individual pupil will be guarded. A well- 
equipped gymnasium in charge of an efficient 
physical director will do more to inculcate the 
need of regular, systematic exercise than all 
the chapters on hygiene in their text-books. De- 
fective hearing has often been the cause of pu- 
pils being blamed for inattention or stupidity. 
Adenoids, enlarged tonsils, and incorrect pos- 
ture often deprive the pupils of sufficient oxy- 
gen. Not only will the pupil of the up-to-date 
school take a physical examination upon his en- 
trance, but his health and his progress in phys- 
ical development will have just as prominent a 
place on the report card as any study in the 
curriculum. Failure to send home promptly 
pupils who have infectious diseases causes the 
loss of much instruction every year, and occa- 
sionally causes the spread of an epidemic that is 
fatal to many children. Mr. Best, of New York, 
supports the vacuum process of cleaning school- 
rooms, and on the expense of keeping schools 
clean says: “A conservative estimate places 
the cost of preventable germ diseases in this 
country at one billion five hundred million 
dollars.” He thinks that it is astonishing 
that there is such general indifference to 
plans to pursue and eradicate the offending 
germ. 

The high school that fulfills its mission to the 
community will supply the social, as well as the 
intelectual, needs of not only the present, but 
also the future, citizens. The time approaches 
when the high school will be open not only nine 
or ten months of the year but the entire twelve 
months and at night as well as during the day. 
Pupils whose homes are not suited for study 
should have access to the quiet study hall with 
its books of reference. 

While much of the moral and intellectual 
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training of the child has been neglected, in 
some cases relegated to the school, and while 
the school is making earnest endeavors to de- 
velop the entire child, the home is, and must al- 
ways be, a powerful factor in the education of 
the pupil. The responsibility of the home does 
not end when the pupil is washed, clothed, fed, 
and sent to school. The school has charge of 
the child five or six hours per day for about one- 
half of the year. The good home should do as 
much for the pupil outside of the school as is 
done for him inside. Those things that are de- 
structive of heart and intellect are usually 
learned after eight o’clock in the evening. Nu- 
tritious food at the proper time, sufficient cloth- 
ing for all parts of the body, regular and enough 
hours of sleep in pure air will help the high 
school to realize its vision. Recreation becomes 
dissipation unless carefully guided and guarded 
by a wise parent. 

The school with stairways that are used only 
two or three times per day is often blamed for 
many cases of ill-health caused by socials, 
dances, etc. Often the child asks for bread and 
receives a stone. The adolescent with his square 
shoulders or with her winning smile too often 
gets a mother’s permission to attend social af- 
fairs. It requires no little courage and charac- 
ter for her to say “No” when so many of his or 
her associates are permitted to go. Yet par- 
ents, not teachers, must bear the responsibility 
if sons and daughters form and join clubs and 
attend too many parties and social functions. 

The high school can accomplish little unless 
two or three hours are devoted to study at home 
every evening. Time spent thus by the normal 
child will mean more to its physical, mental, and 
moral welfare than loafing—parents know not 
where. Increasing success comes only to him 
who can concentrate his thoughts upon his task 
and who can form correct judgments of his 
reading and observations. 

In. an incomplete, imperfect, and unsatisfac- 
tory vision of the high school of the future you 
see that it must have its ear to the ground to 
hear the wants of the community. At the same 
time the school must continually try to make the 
many wants and the real needs coincide; the 
masses must be educated more and more; the 
child, not the subject, must lead us through the 
wilderness to the promised land. Whether we 
will or not the school must assume many of the 
former duties of the home and church. As the 
child is being educated by the state and for the 
state, not only his intellectual but his physical, 
social, and moral life as well must be trained to 
his capacity and need; and he must be aroused 
to realize the full meaning of the visions that 
come to him, as honesty is learned through ac- 
curacy in mathematics, social service from his- 
tory, cause and effect in science; as the beauti- 
ful is revealed in art; and as his emotions are 
stirred and his appreciation and inspiration kin- 
dled and fanned into a flame by his study of 
literature. 
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RESTATING THE CASE 

When we began this department, six months 
ago, we were full of enthusiasm. We thought 
that it was going to fill a real need; that thou- 
sands of travel-hungry teachers were going to 
rise up and call us blessed for giving them defi- 
nite, concrete suggestions about where to go, 
how to go, and what’s to pay. But, so far, we 
have heard from only a few who have called us 
blessed, or anything else. 

When we stated that the department would 
become a clearing-house for up-to-date experi- 
ences, where letters of suggestion or inquiry 
about any phase of travel would be welcomed, 
we had visions of the letter carrier staggering 
into the editorial sanctum bearing extra mail 
bags crammed with letters for the new depart- 
ment. But, so far, the letter carrier has not 
staggered—at least, not on our account. 

The question is: What’s the matter with us? 

Let us briefly restate the purpose of the En 
Route Department: ; 

This, then, will be a corner of The School Journal 
for— 

1. Accounts of travel written along the line of the 
instalment of Montanye Perry’s interesting story 
below printed. 

. Short items of information as to by-points of in- 
terest, steamship service, hotel accommodations, 
fees, and ways and means of making travel cheap- 
ly comfortable. 

. Questions in reference to the items mentioned in 
number two. These inquiries we may undertake 
to answer ourselves or submit to our readers for 
suggestions and solution. In fact, inthe latter 
way we hope to get the real meat of the matter, 
and thus make the department a clearing-house 
for up-to-date experiences. The value of this fea- 
ture, when once we have the co-operation of those 
who know and of those who would know, will be 
the warrant for the word unique. 


The idea still sounds good to us. 
it taken hold? 
' We assume that teachers are interested in 
travel. We refuse to believe that we should 
supplement the explanatory line of our heading 
with “Why travel at all?” as a critic has sug- 
gested. We can only infer that we have not 
been working along just the right lines to 
arouse enthusiastic response. 

Well, then, what is the right line? 

Montanye Perry, who is so filled with the 
spirit of wanderlust that her friends always 
think of her as either coming or going, obsti- 
nately refuses to consider the possibility of this 
department being a failure. Her ears still lis- 
ten hopefully for words of praise; her eyes still 
turn expectantly toward the mail carrier. 


Why hasn’t 


So the privilege of conducting this depart- 
ment for a few months, experimentally, has 
been given to her, and she frankly asks for your 
help. Your help means you, whoever you are, 
reading this article at the present moment. 
Won’t you now, before you forget it or your 
interest lags, write her a letter, stating honestly 
whether you are or are not interested in the 
En Route Department, and giving any sugges- 
tions that may occur to you for its betterment? 
Criticism is as welcome as praise—only, Please 
Say Something. 

A REAL PRIZE OFFER 

Then, just to stimulate an exchange of expe- 
riences, we make a modest prize offer to the 
person sending in the best account of any trip 
taken by a group of young people with a teacher 
or any adult leader. The trip described may be 
a short one or a long one—a day at some near- 
by point of interest, or a week at some distant 
one. 

The conditions of the contest: 

1. The trip described must actually have been 

taken. 

2. The writer must state clearly Where to go 

—How to go—and What’s to pay. . 

3. The story must not exceed fifteen hundred 

words. 

4. All entries must reach the Journal office 

on or before December 10, 1912. 

Four stories will be chosen to print in the 
En Route Department. The writer of the one 
that, in the judgment of the editors, is most 
practically helpful in its suggestions, will re- 
ceive five dollars. The writers of the other 
three will each receive a copy of the Autobiog- 
raphy of Edward A. Sheldon. All unused man- 
uscripts will be destroyed. 

Announcement of the prize winners will be 
made in the January issue. 

All communications should be addressed, 
Editor En Route, School Journal, 31-33 East 
Twenty-seventh street, New York. 


REALIZING HISTORY 
This is a story about an eighth grade teacher 


in a small city in the state of New York. We 
will call her Miss Black, which is not at all like 
her realname. She was the conscientious, wor- 
rying type of teacher, feeling herself directly 
responsible for the ultimate destiny of every 
pupil who came into her classroom. It was a 
crucial time for them, she argued. The boy who 
passed the eighth grade either entered the high 
school or he left school altogether and never 
“did anything worth while.” If the last dire 
fate overtook him, it was clearly her fault. So 
her pretty brow wore a network of wrinkles, 
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and her nerves responded jerkily to the innu- 
merable small crises of the day’s work. 

The nerves were a trifle more unsteady than 
usual when Miss Dennett, teacher of the sev- 
enth grade, dropped in one afternoon, just as 
the eighth grade pupils were filing out. 

“Mercy! You look fagged to death,” she ex- 
claimed ; “first thing you know, you’ll be a can- 
didate for the sanitarium. Why don’t you take 
things easier? What’s troubling you?” 

“Chiefly my history class,’”’ Miss Black sighed. 
“T don’t know what’s the matter. You know 
how many of my grade failed in history last 
year, and this year I’m afraid it’s going to be 
worse than ever. Why didn’t I specialize in 
por: pan It’s the only subject I can really 
teach.” 

Miss Dennett was a round-faced, red-cheeked 
girl, who gave no evidence of excessive sense of 
responsibility and resulting nerve strain. But 
her pupils rarely failed to pass their grade, and 
they adored their teacher. She glanced around 
the schoolroom now, while Miss Black gathered 
up the inevitable papers to be corrected; one 
slipped away from the nervous fingers and fell 
at the visitor’s feet. She picked it up, looking 
it over, hastily; then she turned amazed eyes 
upon her friend. 

“What an astonishing array of dated facts!” 
she exclaimed. “Is this one day’s lesson? Why, 
there’s more dates there than I know myself. 
And I was just noticing the collection of histori- 
cal facts on your blackboards. You seem to 


have adopted the principles of our friend Grad- 


grind: ‘Nothing but facts—stick to facts.’ ” 

“Well, that’s all there is to history—facts and 
dates,” replied Miss Black wearily; “I don’t 
wonder the children detest it.” 

“Neither do I, with you for a teacher,” de- 
clared Miss Dennett, with an emphasis that 
brought an offended flush to her friend’s face. 
“Now don’t get mad; just listen tome. You’re 
trying to teach history as a pure memory sub- 
ject; it doesn’t mean anything to you. The 
trouble with you is you know history, but you 
don’t realize history.” 

“T don’t understand——” but the vigorous 
voice interrupted. 

“Of course you don’t understand—that’s just 
it. Now let me tell you something: you were 
born and brought up right here in this 
town. It’s a nice little town, but it has no par- 
ticular historical atmosphere, has it? And 
you’ve never bothered your head with historical 
excursions because they didn’t: specially appeal 
to you. Now I spent my childhood in Boston— 
a town so full of historic spots that you can’t 
turn a corner without running into one. The 
air is so full of history that I just naturally ab- 
sorbed it, and thrilled with it, and realized it. 
I don’t know half as many dates as you do, but 
I can tell my youngsters stories that make them 
sit up and take notice, and they remember them, 
too. What you need is to realize history. By 
the way, that’s rather a neat phrase, realizing 
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history. If I only knew enough long words, I 
haven’t a doubt that I could found a whole new 
pedagogical system on that phrase! But I’m 
going to be the humble instrument that opens 
your eyes. You and I will spend our Easter 
vacation in Boston!” 

“Oh, I can’t afford to do that.” 

“You can’t afford not to; it won’t be expen- 
sive. A round-trip ticket to Boston will cost 
about twelve dollars. We can get a good dou- 
ble room for five dollars a week. We'll allow 
a dollar a day for meals, and the rest of the ex- 
pense is carfare and a few small admission fees. 
Thirty dollars will cover it all.” 

So it came to pass that one morning in early 
April found the two teachers starting out from 
their room on Huntington avenue, ready to 
“realize history.” They had written to the 
Conservatory and secured the address of a stu- 
dent who was going home for the Easter vaca- 
tion and was glad to sub-let her room in this. 
convenient location for a week. 

“In order to begin at the beginning,” Miss 
Dennett announced, “we are going to Plymouth 
to-day, and we are going by boat, just as the 
Pilgrims did.” | 

Down in the bottom of Miss Black’s heart 
there had lurked a secret distrust of the benefi- 
cial results of this pilgrimage to New England. 
She had doubted if she would realize history 
when she was standing on the spot where it was 
made, any more than she did standing in her 
schoolroom. But when, after a pleasant sail 
through Boston Harbor and along the South 
Shore, they entered Plymouth Harbor and Miss 
Dennett said: “See that island off there? 
That’s where the Pilgrims spent their first Sab- 
bath,” she was aware of a distinctly new sen- 
sation of interest as she leaned forward to catch 
a better view of Clark’s Island. 

“That long, flat strip of sand in front of us 
is Mrs. Hemans’ stern and rock-bound coast— 
she used a bit of poetic license in describing it,” 
Miss Dennett said. ‘“There’s Plymouth, one of 
the most dignified and picturesque old places in 
this country, and that high granite canopy in 
the foreground covers Plymouth Rock—the ac- 
tual spot where the Pilgrims landed.” 

Soon they were standing beside the great rock 
upon which thousands of tourists gaze rever- 
ently every year. A massive granite canopy 
shields it from the elements, and a fence of iron 
pickets protects it from the vandalism of the 
souvenir seeker. In the upper part of this can- 
opy lie the bones of five of the Pilgrims who 
died during their first winter. 

They walked to Burial Hill, the site of the an- 
cient fort that served as a meeting-house for 
the Pilgrims. Here are many old slate tablets, 
bearing familiar names of the Pilgrims. But 
it was when they stood on the grassy slope of 
Cole’s Hill, where half the Pilgrim band was 
buried during the first bitter months of their 
sojourn in the unfriendly land, that literal, mat- 
ter-of-fact Miss Black caught herself humming 
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softly, “Land where our fathers died, Land of 
the Pilgrim’s pride,” to Miss Dennett’s immense 
satisfaction. 

A glimpse of the great National Monument, 
erected to the Pilgrims in 1888; a call at the 
courthouse, to scan the early records of the col- 
ony, and the original patent granted by the 
Earl of Warwick; an hour in Pilgrim Hall, 
stored with priceless relics of the colony’s early 
days, and it was time for the boat to leave. 

“Think of Peregrine White actually lying in 
that wicker cradle and kicking that hole 
through it with his little feet—and the very 
sword that Myles Standish used—and the chair 
that Elder Brewster sat in—I never realized 
before that those people were real flesh and 
blood folks!” said Miss Black, as they hurried 
down to the pier, and her companion, nodding 
understandingly, refrained from saying, “I told 
you so.” 

Next morning they went by trolley to Salem, 
and there the grim scenes of the witchcraft de- 
lusion became real to them, as they viewed the 
death warrants in the courthouse, looked at the 
witch pins carefully preserved in a glass case, 
and finally climbed Gallows Hill, where nine- 
teen innocent victims met death. Returning to 
Town House Square, they were approached by 
a wizened old man who offered, “business bein’ 
mighty dull,” to take them to “all of the famous- 
est spots, in a horse and team,” for fifty cents. 
The offer was accepted, and a rickety cab with 
an ancient horse attached conveyed them 
through the narrow, uneven streets of the old 
city, while their guide’s shrill voice described 
the places of interest. 

“This is Hawthorne’s birthplace,” he piped; 
“TI expect you’ve heard of him. But you can’t 
get into that house for love nor money—the 
woman that lives there says she won’t run a 
museum for nobody. That’s the room he was 
born in—where the white vase sets in the win- 
dow. You’ll see the Custom House, in a few 
minutes, where he wrote the Scarlet Letter— 
ever read it? And you can go in there and see 
a lot of relics of him if you want to—it don’t 
cost anything. Then right down here’s the 
House of the Seven Gables, they call it, but 
they’s only five gables to it. This is the Char- 
ter street buryin’-ground, and it contains the 
only known grave of a Mayflower passenger. 
Now we’ll go back up Essex street and I’ll take 
you over to the North Bridge, where we resisted 
the British.” 

Marking the bridge across the North River is 
a granite tablet with this inscription: 


In the Revolution 
the first armed resistance to the royal authority 
was made at this bridge 
26 February, 1775, 
by the people of Salem. 


| thought the first fighting was at Lexing- 
ton,” Miss Black said, looking puzzled. 
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“My dear, every town in eastern Massachu- 
setts claims the first something-or-other of the 
Revolution. This, you will observe, is the first 
armed resistance. There was no bloodshed. 
The British troops were sent to seize some am- 
munition, the sturdy Salemites lined up to resist 
their advance, and a good minister of the gospel 
came along and settled everything amicably. 
To-morrow we will go to Lexington and Con- 
cord, where the first real fighting was done.” 

Next morning, very early, they visited the 
worn, low-browed house that was the home of 
Paul Revere. It stands in North Square, Bos- 
ton, close-pressed by an Italian apartment- 
house, and not far away, on the north side of 
the square, is the site of the Old North Church, 
from the belfry tower of which, according to 
some authorities, Paul Revere’s signal lanterns 
were hung. Further along, on Salem street, is 
Christ Church, which equally good authorities 
designate as the hanging-place of the famous 
lanterns. Then, from the corner of Park 
Square, they took a trolley line which follows 
the road taken by Paul Revere’s steed when he 
gave the alarm “to every Middlesex village and 
farm.” Itis an hour’s ride into Lexington, and 
the way is dotted with white tablets marking 
incidents of the famous retreat. 

When Miss Black stood beside the boulder 
which marks the head of the line of Minute-men 
on the Green at Lexington, and read the inscrip- 
ree beneath the carved musket and powder 

orn: 


“Stand your ground! Don’t fire unless fired upon! 
But if they want to have a war, let it begin here!” 


her eyes were flashing with excitement, which 
grew deeper as she visited the Harrington 
House, where brave John Harrington, wounded 
on the green, dragged himself to die at his 
wife’s feet; the meeting-house; the quaint old 
battle monument; the grave of Captain Parker, 
and the Hancock-Clark house, where Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock were sleeping when 
roused by the midnight call of Paul Revere. 

“Notice that there is another first resistance 
monument,” said Miss Dennett, when, after 
another hour’s trolleying along a tablet-marked 
way, they stood beside the Battle Monument 
that marks the position of the British at Con- 
cord. “You see this one reads: ‘Here was 
made the first forcible resistance to British ag- 
gression.’ It was here that the first of the en- 
emy fell. Now come across the bridge and see 
the finest monument of them all—the Minute- 
man of Concord.” 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood 

And fired the shot heard round the world. 


Miss Black read from the face of the pedestal. 
Then she suddenly turned to her companion. 


(Continued on page 23) 

















COUNTRY LIFE AND THE RURAL SCHOOL* 


BY MYRON T. SCUDDER 








The Point of View 


Nearly one-half of the children of the United 
States who are attending school at all are in 
rural schools, and of these approximately 90 per 
cent are in one-room schools. Nearly one-half 
of the teachers of the United States are likewise 
in these one-room schools. Vigorous and suc- 
cessful efforts are being made in many parts of 
the country to consolidate several of these 
schools into one central school, and we shall 
have something to say from time to time re- 
garding this movement and its importance. But 
consolidate as we may, and pushing it with all 
the vigor we may, there still will be tens of thou- 
sands of these one-room schools left. It looks 
as though they would always be with us, and 
as long as they are a part of our school system 
they will need the best thought and care and at- 
tention we can give them. 

Question: Must the one-room school neces- 
sarily be a weak school, a school without power 
of inspiration, a school that cannot give ade- 
quate training to the children who attend it? 
Indeed not. We believe that there are tremen- 
dous possibilities in these schools, and that 
wide-awake .teachers can do no nobler work 
than to devote themselves body, mind and soul 
to teaching in the open country. But more of 
this later. It is one of the most important top- 
ics before the country to-day, and there is much, 
very much, of a hopeful, constructive nature 
that can be said about it. 

Everybody takes a turn nowadays at “knock- 
ing” the country school. This shows, perhaps, 
a commendable acquaintance with the facts of 
the situation, and a commendable interest in 
the welfare of these schools, but while we are 
“knocking” let us also be constructive, and 
point the way to better things. Mrs. Marie 
Turner Harvey, so well known for her work in 
the State Normal School at Kirksville, Mo., 
has had many a sharp thing to say about these 
schools, but always in a spirit of devotion to 
their interests and with a mind alert to their 
possibilities. And now to demonstrate the gen- 
uineness of her devotion to the cause she has 
left the normal school with its fine salary, and 
has taken a little country school at the usual 
meager salary, and is putting into practice 
what she has so long been teaching. There is 
a missionary for you! All honor to her name! 
Hers is as noble a piece of work as the history 
of education can furnish. She is meeting al- 
ready with remarkable succes, and the readers 


*A part of this article is taken from the writer’s 
Field Day and Play Picnic for Country Children. 


of The School Journal are to hear more about 
her work as the months go on. 

Consecration to this cause is worth while, for 
among all civilized peoples country boys and 
girls have proved to be the nation’s most valu- 
able asset. In America they have loomed into 
startling prominence. It is estimated that up- 
ward of 60 per cent of the men and women 
mentioned in “Who’s Who” are from the rural 
districts. Splendid humanity has always been 
one of the staple products of our farm lands. 

Further, a contented rural population is es- 
sential to the welfare of a nation. A nation 
develops power in proportion as its people re- 
main in contented prosperity and in large num- 
bers on its farms. Undermine the welfare of 
the country districts, allow conditions of rural 
life to be such as to breed discontent, to drive 
people away; destroy or even seriously injure 
this great reservoir of manhood, character and 
patriotism, and you have a social condition far 
more threatening than would be the arrival of 
hordes of anarchists. 

Unfortunately we are menaced by the very 
things which we dread. Nearly everywhere 
the rural districts are being depleted of their 
population. The situation has become serious. 
In some sections there are not enough men to 
exploit the natural resources of the land. 
Churches and schools are less well attended, 
grow weak and close. Things combine to work 
in a vicious circle; isolation and hardship drive 
many away, and thus isolation and hardship be- 
come intensified for those who remain. In 
some sections an undesirable class of farmers, 
some grossly immoral, are drifting in, and thus 
the reluctance of the older settlers to remain is 
increased. In such regions the environment is 
not the healthiest imaginable for raising chil- 
dren. Indeed, there are many places in the 
country where it is dangerous to bring up boys 
for they are exposed to gross vices and the 
tendeney is distinctly downward. Many coun- 
try schools, instead of being taught-by men, as 
of old, or by vigorous women, are, as someone 
puts it, “at the mercy of uneducated young girls 
who have never been through the ninth grade.” 
Under such circumstances schooling degener- 
ates intoa farce. For other reasons, too, many 
of these schools are worthless. From such con- 
ditions, the country boy who goes to the city is 
not likely to be as efficient as formerly, and this 
is a cause for genuine national alarm. Dr. 
Strong, writing on this subject, says: “We 
must expect the steady deterioration of our ru- 
ral population unless effective preventive meas- 
ures are devised. And if no new preventive 
measures are devised, I see no reason why iso- 
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lation, irreligion, ignorance, vice, and degrada- 
tion should not increase in the country until we 
have a rural American peasantry, illiterate and 
immoral, possessing the rights of citizenship, 
but utterly incapable of performing or compre- 
_hending its duties.” 

In this situation it is important that every- 
thing be done to infuse new life and new enthu- 
siasm into the country districts. Home, church, 
and school should unite intelligently to produce 
conditions which will make for contentment. 
Social forces in the country are centrifugal and 
expulsive; their direction is from the center 
outward and away; they must be made centrip- 
etal and attractive. The dominating question 
should not be: “How can I get away?” but 
“How can I make conditions such that I shall 
be glad to stay?” 

As an aid in improving conditions, the tele- 
phone and trolley and the rural free delivery 
are operating favorably. The church and schoo! 
are beginning to feel a new life. Economic 
conditions are also improving, and farm lands 
and crops are more valuable than ever before. 
Perhaps the most comfortable and prosperous 
class in the country to-day are the farmers. 
They are organizing everywhere, the most 
noted organization being the Grange with more 
than a million members. A rural literature is 
rapidly developing, teeming with excellent 
books and magnificently edited periodicals. 
Most astonishing are the varied agencies which 
have begun to operate for a social uplift. The 
future is full of hope. 

Of course this new life has not reached all, 
nor even the many. And even in the favored 
communities it has scarcely extended down to 
the children to improve their schools and give 
them opportunities which twentieth century 
children must have. Child life in the country 
is often dull and hopeless. Nearly everything 
conspires to drive people cityward. In this sit- 
uation a rich, revitalized school life, inspired 
with the new outlook and the fresh ideals which 
modern science and invention have given the 
world, can work wonders, and this kind of a 
school we must have. It will soon be looked 
upon as a crime to place an untrained, city-bred 
teacher of immature age, in a miserable shack 
of a building, with a citified course of study, 
and call it a country school. 

An Opportunity to Pass a Good Word Along 

To make our columns as helpful as possible 
to those interested in country schools, we want 
to gather from teachers themselves, and from 
supervising officers, parents, country pastors, 
and others, material which will be of value for 
instruction, inspiration, and suggestion, and 
which will also serve as live matter for editorial 
comment. 

To this end we shall welcome the names of 
teachers of one-room, two-room, and consoli- 
dated schools, and of any others who are doing 
things in school or community that are worth 
mentioning in an educational periodical. We 
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want to get into communication at once with 
these people, to give publicity to the good things 
they are doing, and thus make it possible for 
them to extend their influence far beyond the 
range of their own immediate community. 

We shall also welcome descriptions of worth- 
while things that are being done by any teacher 
or in any district, along the line of (a) class- 
room work, (b) equipment and labor-saving 
devices, (c) recreation, (d) opening exercises, 
(e) manual and industrial arts, (f) domestic 
science and art, (g) nature study and agricul- 
ture, (h) social center activities, (i) parents’ 
meetings, (j) community co-operation in behalf 
of better schools, (k) boys’ and girls’ clubs, (1) 
means of raising money by entertainments, etc., 
(m) better supervision, (n) improvement of 
building and grounds, (o-z) any other interest- 
ing matters. 

Here is a chance to co-operate for better coun- 
try schools. Will you take advantage of it? 


The Teacher’s Kit of Tools 

A carpenter who expects to do business must 
have his own kit of tools. He cannot depend 
on borrowing, and certainly the people he 
works for do not expect to furnish the tools. 
Every teacher, likewise, should have his kit of 
working tools, and part of his training should 
consist in assembling these and, of course, in 
learning to use them with skill. Is it not 
strange that this does not seem to occur to 
many teachers? Many a schoolroom is dreary 
and uninteresting, and the work lacking in vi- 
tality and enthusiasm, simply because the 
teacher is not properly equipped. 

Tools cost money, of course, and salaries are 
small. Yet if a teacher accepts the responsibil- 
ity of a position, it carries with it the necessity 
of being adequately equipped to perform thor- 
oughly the duties of that position even though 
the salary be less than one thinks it should be. 

Fortunately the kit is not expensive. Here 
is a suggestion of what a teacher may well 
have. In making it up it is assumed that be- 
sides the common school branches the teacher 
is ready to encourage the children in their art, 
hand-work, nature study, playground activities 
and other phases of work and recreation that 
have come to be considered as essential in a 
modern country school. Of course the list is 
incomplete, but it will at least make a good 
start. 


I. Professional Books 

Among Country Schools; Kern; Ginn & Co., $1.00. 

Chapters in Rural Progress; Butterfield; Univ. of 
Chicago Press. $1.00. 

The Country Life Movement; Bailey; Macmillan. 
$1.00. 

The American Rural School; 
$1.50. 

Productive Farming; Davis; Macmillan. $1.00. 

The Corn Lady; Field; A. Flanagan. 40 cents. 

A Brief Course in the Teaching Process; Strayer; 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


Foght; Macmillan. 
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School Recreations and Amusements; Mann; Ameri- 
can Book Company. $1.25. 

Games for Playground, Home, School and Gymna- 
sium; Bancroft; Macmillan. $1.75. 

Boy Scouts Manual; Boy Scouts of America; Fifth 
Avenue Building, New York. 50 cents. 

Camp Fire Girls’ Manual; Camp Fire Girls of Amer- 
ica; 118 E. Twenty-eighth street, New York. 25 cents. 

Some Great Stories and How To Tell Them; Wyche; 
Newson & Co. $1.00. 

(Prices subject to teacher’s discount:) 


II. Materials 

Knife, .50; hammer, .80; saw, $1.25; pliers, .60; 
wrench, .25; cold chisel, .10; scissors, .40; two-foot rule, 
.30; ruler, .05; nails, tacks, screw hooks, etc., .25; ball 
of twine, .10; thumb tacks, .10; pencils and erasers, 
.10; box of water colors, .25; crayola, .10; assorted col- 
ored chalk, .10; fountain pen, $2.50; overalls (or 
apron), .50. 

Total cost will not exceed $20.00. 


Playground Equipment for a Country School 
. Everyone must have observed how the play 
spirit is sweeping over the country. The quest 
of recreation is not only legitimate; it is as 
essential as food, shelter, and religion. Mr. 
Joseph Lee, of Boston, father of the playground 
movement in this country, says: “The thing 
that most needs to be understood about play is 
that it is not a luxury, but a necessity: it is not 
something that a child likes to have; it is some- 
thing that he must have if he is to grow up. It 
is more than an essential part of his education ; 
it is an essential part of the law of his growth, 
* the process by which he becomes a man at 
a 4a 
This is as true for the country child as for 
the city child, and teachers are waking up to 
this fact. Much interest is shown at some of 
the summer schools with respect to rural recre- 
ation. Last summer, for instance, at the sum- 
mer school of the University of Virginia, a fine 
playground was laid out and equipped as part 
of the work of the rural school department. As 
this equipment was home-made and inexpen- 
sive, many, no doubt, will be interested in the 
description of some of the apparatus as here 
given in detail. If sufficient interest is ex- 
pressed the details of other pieces will be given 
in subsequent issues. 


Equipment for Rural Playgrounds 
I. Flying Dutchman. 

This consists of a 16-foot board, mounted on a low 
post in such a way that it may be whirled around when 
pushed, with children seated at either end. It is an in- 
expensive and easily constructed piece of apparatus. 


MATERIALS NEEDED 

(1) A tree trunk, or thick post about 8 inches in di- 
ameter and 6. feet long, to be set 34 feet in cement, 
leaving 2% feet projecting vertically from the ground. 

(2) A board 16 feet long, 10 inches wide, and 2 or 
2% inches thick, stiffened by bolting two 8-foot two-by- 
three’s to the under side. (See illustration.) Eight 
bolts 6 inches long will be needed for this. 
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Homemade Flying Dutch man 
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(3) A strong wheel, such as may be taken from a 
worn-out mowing machine. 

(4) An axle to fit the same, 18 inches long. 

(5) An iron plate 5 or 6 inches square, to place on 
top of the post, with a hole large enough for the axle 
to pass through. 

(6) Another iron plate of about the same size, but 
with no hole, to be fastened to the under side of the 
board at the middle point. 


DIRECTIONS FOR INSTALLING 

(a) Sink the axle into the post about 9 inches. 

(b) Over it slip the iron plate mentioned in (5). 

(c) Place the wheel on the axle. 

(d) Lay the board across the wheel, and secure it 
firmly to the wheel by bolting it to strips of wood 3 
feet long extending along the under side of the wheel. 
Anyone with a little mechanical ingenuity can easily 
contrive to do this. Or let the boys study out a method 
of doing it. Problems of this kind are good for them. 
Four 9-inch bolts will be necessary. 

(e) In setting the axle into the post, care iad be 
taken to have it project through the hub of the wheel 
far enough to permit the board to actually rest on it. 
It must carry the weight of the board. The iron plate 
(6) is to be fastened to the board just where the axle 
would bear against it. 

Total cost ought not to exceed $3. 

II. See-saw. 


Home-made SeaSaw 
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Two or more are desirable if there is money enough. 
Children using them should be under supervision, or 
they may receive injury. Warn them not to let the 
board bump on the ground when they are see-sawing. 


MATERIALS NEEDED 

(1) A board like that made for the Flying Dutch- 
man. Where the board rests on the saddle, groove the 
under strips, or otherwise fix it so that the board will 
not slip. Another problem for the boys. 

(2) An ordinary saw buck, stoutly built, 30 to 36 
inches in height, is high enough. The cross-piece or 
saddle should be at least three inches in diameter. Rub- 
bing it with a paraffine candle will prevent squeaking. 
Total cost, about $1.75 for the board, and $2.50 for the 
saw buck. 
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PRESIDENTS WHO HAVE TAUGHT 














The possibility that Woodrow Wilson, a 
teacher by profession, will be the next president 
of the United States suggests a rather interest- 
ing inquiry into the history of those presidents 
who have at some time in their lives been teach- 
ers. None of our presidents has been a teacher 
by profession, unless we except James A. Gar- 
field, who, after following that line of work for 
several years gave it up for a short military ca- 
reer and for the political activity in which he 
was engaged at the time when he was elected 
president of the United States. Four other 
presidents, perhaps five, at one time or another 
taught school as a stepping-stone to some other 
occupation. This is perhaps a smaller number 
than might be expected considering the number 
of lawyers, physicians, ministers and business 
men who have at one time or another engaged 
in teaching for the sake of the financial returns 
which would aid them in securing their edu- 
cation. 

In the following paragraphs we have men- 
tioned all the presidents of the United States 
who, so far as we can find, have done any regu- 
lar work in the schools. If any president or 
any interesting details have been omitted, some 
critical reader of The School Journal will 
probably put us on the track of such infor- 
mation. 

John Adams 

The elder Adams was a graduate of Harvard 
in the class of 1755. He was distinguished as a 
scholar in a class which in proportion to its 
numbers contained a large number of men who 
were afterward eminent. Adams, three weeks 
after his graduation, became a teacher of a 
grammar school in Worcester, Mass., making an 
engagement for one year. He was then but 
nineteen years of age and his compensation, it 
might be mentioned, was a little above that of 
an ordinary day laborer. As he took up this 
work merely to earn money, the situation was 
extremely irksome to his active, vigorous and 
inquisitive mind. But instead of suppressing it 
stimulated his native energy. Perhaps no ac- 
count of his work as a teacher would be so in- 
teresting to us as a quotation from a letter 
which he wrote to a young friend describing his 
situation. 

“When the nimble hours have tackled Apollo’s 
coursers, and the gay deity mounts the eastern 
sky, the gloomy pedagogue arrives, frowning 


and lowering like a black cloud begrimed with, 


uncommon wrath, to blast a devoted land. 
When the destined time arrives, he enters upon 
action, and, as a haughty monarch ascends his 
throne, the pedagogue mounts his awful great 
chair, and dispenses right and justice through 


his whole empire. His obsequious subjects ex- 
ecute the imperial mandates with cheerfulness, 
and think it their high happiness to be em- 
ployed in the service of the emperor. Some- 
times paper, sometimes his penknife, now birch, 
now arithmetic, now a ferule, then A B C, then 
scolding, then flattering, then thwacking, calls 
for the pedagogue’s attention. At length, his 
spirits all exhausted, down comes pedagogue 
from his throne, and walks out in awful solem- 
nity through a cringing multitude. In the after- 
noon he passes through the same dreadful 
scenes, smokes his pipe and goes to bed. 

“The situation of the town is quite pleasant 
and the inhabitants sociable, generous and hos- 
pitable; but the school is indeed a school of af- 
fliction. A large number of little runtlings, just 
capable of lisping A B C, and troubling the mas- 
ter. But Dr. Savil tells me, for my comfort, 
by cultivating and pruning these tender plants 
in the garden of Worcester I shall make some 
of them plants of renown and cedars of Leba- 
non. However this be, I am certain that keep- 
ing this school any length of time would make 
a base weed and ignoble shrub of me.” 


Millard Fillmore 

Following John Adams there is a long list of 
presidents of whom we cannot learn that they 
had any experience in the schoolroom, until we 
come to the second vice-president who, on the 
death of the president, filled out the term. Fill- 
more was a man without a liberal education. At 
the age of fourteen he was set to learn the 
clothier’s trade. It is said that the first book 
he read was an English dictionary, which he 
studied while doing the work of a carder. La- 
ter a helpful friend took him into his law office; 
and young Fillmore, in order that he might not 
be burdened with debt and that he might not 
bear too heavily on the generosity of his bene- 
factor, taught school, as so many young men of 
that period did, during the winter months. We 
do not know whether he was successful in han- 
dling the large boys who in those days were so 
troublesome or whether he liked the work and 
was successful as an instructor; for-upon those 
points the histories are silent. 


James A. Garfield 

President Garfield began to teach school when 
he was preparing for college, teaching near at 
home in order to earn money to pay his way 
through the preparatory school then known as 
the Western Reserve Eclectic Institute. When 
he went from there to Williams he still was in 
need of what he could earn to pay his college 
bills and so taught a class in penmanship. We 
are not surprised to find, therefore, that at the 
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time of graduation, 1856, he was a man twenty- 
five years of age; but notwithstanding the time 
and energy that he had given to the work of 
paying his way, he took the highest honor in his 
class upon graduation. Undoubtedly he looked 
upon the work of teaching in a different light 
than did John Adams, for he chose that occupa- 
tion as his life work, and from the year of grad- 
uation to 1861 he was the principal of the school 
in which he had prepared for college, the West- 
ern Reserve Eclectic Institute. It is recorded 
that he was a hard-working instructor, and he 
himself acknowledges that his experience there 
was of great value in public life. His admirable 
power of rhetorical exposition is largely trace- 
able to his experience as a teacher. When the 
preparatory school in which he was a teacher 
became Hiram College Mr. Garfield was chosen 
as its first president. 

His experience in teaching is observable in 
his congressional speeches. Such observations 
as we find in them on the torture of keeping lit- 
tle children quiet for six hours a day would only 
come from a man who has actually been in 
school work. Mr. Garfield also has the honor 
of introducing to congress the subject of or- 
gvanizing the National Bureau of Education, and 
in the house he was chairman of a special com- 
mittee appointed to that end and was the prin- 
cipal champion of the project on the floor. 


Chester A. Arthur 


The man who filled out the term of President 
Garfield also had some experience in teaching. 
Young Arthur entered the sophomore class of 
Union College at the age of fifteen and during 
his course he taught school for two years. La- 
ter on, when studying law, he fitted a class for 
college and taught in the academy at North 
Pownal, Vt., as principal. All this was before 
he was twenty-one years of age. When Arthur 
was obliged to spend a portion of his college 
years in teaching school in country towns he en- 
deavored to keep up his college studies during 
the evening. As the system of boarding around 
a day or two in turn at every scholar’s home was 
then in vogue in the country, Arthur discovered 
many uncomfortable boarding-places and even 
tound that his studies were wholly interrupted. 
The following is from a letter written by him in 
1846, when he was teaching school at fifteen 
dollars per month: 

“My school is composed of motley races of 
brats. There are nearly all the goddesses, all 
the saints, and as many of the wise men of an- 
tiquity nominally present. There is an African 
damsel, a score of aspirants of alphabetical mas- 
tery, and many a specimen of the Yankee swop- 
jack-kniver. 

“There has been but one battle—a strong 
farmer’s boy endeavored to overthrow your 
humble servant and his authority at the same 
time; but, thanks to agility and gymnastic prac- 
tice, there was a triumph for the teacher. 

“Beware of trusting to the statistical calcu- 
lation of committeemen in respect to the num- 
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ber of scholars, for they are as fallacious as the 
idea of getting your pay. And when you have 
over forty youngsters learning the rudiments 
of an education do not delude yourself by com- 
plying with the direction to hear them four 
times a day.” 


Grover Cleveland 

The statement has frequently been made that 
Grover Cleveland, twice president of the United 
States, was at one time a teacher. We are not 
able, however, to verify the fact. It is recorded 
that young Cleveland was clerk and general as- 
sistant in the Institute for the Blind in New 
York city, where his brother was teacher. What 
the duties of a general assistant were is not al- 
together plain, and the inference is that he may 
have been called upon to do some work as an 
instructor in the schoolroom. It is also further 
stated that he was not succesful in the perform- 
sea of his duties, whatever they may have 

en. 


William McKinley 

The last of our presidents with experience in 
teaching is William McKinley. However, this 
experience was not considerable, for the total 
record that we are able to obtain in reference to 
the matter is that he taught district school one 
winter before entering the army in 1861. 

In summing up the educational preparation 
of our presidents we find that a large number 
of them have been college graduates. At least 
fourteen of the twenty-six finished a college 
course, taking the degree of A.B. One was a 
graduate of West Point. It may also be said 
that five others received a liberal education; 
while six of them had a meagre education so far 
as any instruction in the schools is concerned. 

The records of the present Congress show 
that one member of the lower house is a teacher 
by occupation. This fact does not fairly indi- 
cate the advent of schoolmen in public affairs. 
In the present campaign teachers as never be- 
fore have taken part in conventions and polit- 
ical discussions. 
reflected in the New York Press: 


Bernard Shaw’s famous epigram, “The man who can, 
does; the man who cannot, teaches,” contains just 
enough truth to make it bite. 

“The man who can” is needed in every profession; 
he is especially needed in a work which attracts much 
mediocrity because of the comfortable ease of fulfilling 
its minimum requirements. The disadvantages of low 
salaries are fast being removed by state and private 
endowment and at its maximum definition the profes- 
sion of teaching is entirely worthy of the highest 
ambitions. : 

To-day, as never before, a career of instruction does 
not withdraw one from the active, practical work and 
life of the world outside academic walls. A teacher is 
the candidate of the democratic party for the presi- 
dency. Ex-professors are the advisers of foreign gov- 
ernments, and men who have taught or still are teach- 
ing find that they are not thus unfitted for many other 
kinds of serviceable doing. 
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The Junior Republic 

Mr. George, of Republic fame, is to leave the 
picturesque hilltop at Freeville; and the young 
citizens of one of the smallest and most noted 
governments in the world will no longer daily 
see the familiar form of Daddy George. It is 
useless to pursue the reasons for the separa- 
tion of the man and his work; it is at best an 
unfortunate affair. 

Some years ago I happened in upon the 
George Junior Republic in its early days, while 
yet its fame was local and magazines were still 
unfilled with its praise. It was contained then 
in a farmhouse, a thickly populated barn and a 
large and crowded tent. The appointments 
were most primitive; some citizens slept upon 
the hay; the jail was the stall where the cows 
had been stabled in winter; inside, boy-prison- 
ers sat with matter-of-fact patience, and out- 
side, boy-keepers patroled with matter-of-fact 
importance. 


Why it Succeeded 

Since then I have seen the place a number of 
times when its admiring visitors were many, its 
housing and equipment pretentious and its 
fame was farspread; and always it seemed 
plain to me that there are just two great rea- 
sons for the notable results that have been ac- 
complished. First, the man, a remarkable man, 
and in the second place the George Junior Re- 
public is a simple illustration of what will hap- 
pen to a company of human beings taken from 
the harassing conventions of their ordinary sur- 
roundings and set to battling with the elemental 
conditions of nature; of how that struggle will 
straighten out their moral kinks, sweeten them, 
and set them right. 

The boy who had been brought up in the city 
streets, who looked upon every attendance offi- 
cer and policeman as his deadly enemy, got an 
altogether different view of existence when he 
struck the problem of raising enough potatoes 
to buy his meals, clothes and lodging. He 
found that plenteous hoeing and abundant fer- 
tilizing bring the good things of life and that of 
real evils the potato bug is not least. He found 
that if he did not work neither could he eat. 
He saw clearly that laws and officers are sim- 
ply to protect the worker and keep for him in- 
tact the proceeds of his toil. Under those condi- 
tions the foe of law and order became the friend 
and defender of law and order. 


A Replica of Jamestown 

Here, then, reduced to simple terms, is the 
reason for the success of the Freeville colony. 
And this fact ought to be plain to Americans, 
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since the success of every colony from which 
our country grew was largely the result of sim- 
ilar conditions. Those colonists became the 
stuff out of which a great empire was welded 
because leaving the usages and customs under 
which they had become warped they put them- 
selves into elemental conditions and worked out 
unaided their own salvation. With their backs 
to three thousand miles of water and their faces 
to three thousand. miles of wilderness they laid 
their course along the chalk-line of nature. 


Immigrants Minus their Haloes 


And they were a tough set to begin with, 
those first boatloads. A lot of them would not 
get by our Ellis Island inspectors now. Of 
course the Colonial Dames will hold up their 
hands in horror at this statement, and take a 
few moments from quarreling over their offi- 
cers for the next year to denounce the idea. I 
see the associations of descendants at their an- 
nual banquets—and I happen to be a descend- 
ant—proclaiming the exceptional physical, men- 
tal and moral equipment of their immigrating 
ancestors; when, like as not, if they could meet 
one of these progenitors getting off the boat, 
they wouldn’t speak to him. 

True, there were the picked lots, the May- 
flower contingent and a few others, but a good 
share of those fellows that came across in the 
John Smith days were toughs. _ To fill the boats 
the jails were emptied, the lazy and disagree- 
able were inveigled and the shiftless were en- 
ticed. These we do not hear of, of the excep- 
tional few we do. Man for man the immi- 
grants of 1612 and of 1712 were inferior to the 
immigrants of 1912. 


The Soil Heals 


They were dumped on the shore and left to 
work or starve. Face to face with primal con 
ditions, they found that evil was not the thing 
that priestly and lordly authority had taught 
them; they got into tune with nature; they 
sweetened; their moral kinks straightened out; 
they made for themselves such rules and rulers 
as seemed needful; they grew self-reliant; they 
achieved independence there and then. They 
supplied the facts to which, years later, that 
red-haired Virginian fitted some big words. 

The trouble is now not so much with the kind 
of man that crawls out of the steerage to take 
his first look at the Goddess of Liberty, but with 
the place where we put him. We can’t pusha 
man into Hester street and make out of him 
what we could when we turned him loose in the 
wilderness of New Haarlem. 
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About the Man 

So there we have the reason for the regenera- 
tion of the girls and boys at Freeville, not to 
forget in our accounting that other factor, the 
man. No use to try to analyze the elements 
of his power. It was at least great enough for 
him to ignore some of the directions laid down 
as essential to the proper handling of children. 
Once, to illustrate a point, he called up one of 
the boys and discussed his career and character- 
istics to his face. 

His knowledge of his charges was as intimate 
and ready as his memory of their names and 
faces. He told me that when he lived in New 
York he could call thousands of children by 
name. The number of thousands was so many 
that I hesitate to mention the figures; but some 
years later, when I had not seen him for some 
time, he stopped me in the city of New York 
and called me by name. 


A Secondary Consideration 


The system of self-government, or of play 
self-government, which prevails in the institu- 
tion has not been the secret of its success. That 
system has helped, and it has been the dramatic 
feature. It is what has appealed to many of 
the visitors, who in turn have imitated it in re- 
formatory institutions and in schools. 

Some of these imitations have been ludicrous 
failures. I have in mind two instances of the 
introduction of Mr. George’s ideas into the gov- 
ernment of schools. In one case the principal 
was a conscientious plodder quite without im- 
agination. He copied the plans to the minutest 
detail, thinking the method was all there was 
to it. In six months his school government had 
toppled into chaos. In the other case the prin- 
cipal had imagination to spare. He worked 
the analogy of the republic to the limit, trying 
to eliminate himself as the needful monarch of 
his realm. And in the end he covered the dis- 
grace of failure by the introduction of another 
of his numerous and scintillating vagaries. 


Men—Not Methods 


There is, to be sure, a lot of helpful aids to 
discipline in some of the so-called self-govern- 
ment schemes. But they need a genius back of 
them. The ordinary headmaster of a school 
will get along better in the old-fashioned way, 
or at least with little of the machinery of the 
scheme apparent on the surface. 

Mr. George himself did not seem to realize 
how much of the direction of affairs ever re- 
mained in his hands. “I have nothing more to 
do with matters here,” he once said, “nothing 
at all.. The boys and girls do it all.” It was 
like the expert riding a bicycle. He hardly 
touches the handle-bars. He doesn’t work them 
back and forth as he once did. The wheel seems 
to guide itself; but it doesn’t. 

It will be interesting to see what another will 
do in his place. With the start he has given the 


institution, a less able man ought to succeed. — 
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But one thing is certain, the system won’t work 
itself. There are some disappointed teachers 
in the land who can testify to that. 


In 1850 


I am indebted to the Journal of Education 
for an extract from an ancient newspaper, 
dated, in fact, exactly in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. It is the Richmond, Indiana, 
Palladium which is talking; and the talk is illu- 
minative of the then prevailing notion of free 
schools. These are the remarks: 


“A young man by the name of Josiah Hurty last 
night delivered an address upon education in the Pres- 
byterian church. The audience was a large and appre- 
ciative one and the lecturer held them with his elo- 
quence and strong discussion of the subject. One 
of the contentions was that which we have heard some- 
what of before, that free schools be established. This 
idea is, of course, chimerical, impractical, and impos- 
sible of fulfillment. Obviously the people could never 
pay the taxes necessary for providing free education of 
all the children. Besides, this is a wrong principle, 
for it would take from the natural responsibilities of 
the parents, who are in duty bound to see that their 
children are properly educated.” 


In 1912 


_ Tam indebted to a current newspaper for the 
following item, which in the illuminating line 
has some candle-power: 


i “Objection to having models placed in the room of a 
drawing class so the pupils could study from the nude 
was made yesterday by the instruction committee of 
the Newark board of education. The commissioners 
decreed the clay and plaster casts were true enough to 
life, and put the ban on the proposition. 

“The subject was brought to the attention of the 
committee by Cephas I. Shirley, principal of the Sarah 
A. Fawcett Drawing School. He said that eighteen of 
his advanced pupils in drawing wanted him to establish 
a class in nude. Mr. Shirley made it plain that he was 
not advocating it, but that it was merely the request of 
the pupils. 

“After hearing him the commissioners announced 
that they would not stand for the idea, as it would be 
dangerous.” 


In 1950 this latter extract may be worth quot- 
ing again. 


The Dastardly Deed 


The journalistic commentators have not pre- 
scribed a convincing remedy for such insane 
acts as the shooting of Colonel Roosevelt. We 
must all wait patiently for what is sure to come 
from some notable source—the verdict that 
such deplorable deeds are due to some failure of 
our public schools. “If,” it will be said, “the 
schools were only doing the work they should 
do, then——” You know the rest. 


WELLAND HENDRICK. 

















THE MONTHLY ADDENDA 


CHANGING GEOGRAPHICAL FACTS OF THE TIMES 











Wood from Jamaica 


Recently, for the first time, our consul at Port 
Ontario writes, hardwood timber has been ex- 
ported from Jamaica to the United States. The 
island has half a million acres of forest contain- 
ing more than a hundred varieties of trees fit 
for lumber. 
for cabinet-work. The lot which has just been 
brought to this country—consists of mahogany 
and cedar. 

Their method of getting out the lumber from 
the logs takes us back a thousand years. There 
are no sawmills in Jamaica. The only sort of 
mill that could be operated to any advantage 
there would be a portable outfit, which could be 
easily transported from place to place. As 


there are no large bodies of well-timbered lands 
in Jamaica, and as much of the timber, which 
is mostly of small to medium size, is found on 
the hills and mountains, it would be difficult to 
operate a mill profitably. Under the conditions 
existing in this island, where labor is abundant 
and consequently cheap, the most practicable 


method of manufacturing lumber from native 
timber is to saw it by hand, as has been done 
since the first settlement of Jamaica. Where 
the slope of the ground is favorable, the logs 
are rolled upon a framework; otherwise a pit is 
dug, in which one man stands, while another 
stands above the log to operate the long ripsaw. 
After ripping off slabs on two sides the men 
line the log with a cord that is dipped in a chalk 
or charcoal solution. By such primitive meth- 
ods they are able to saw boards of nearly uni- 
form thickness. In the towns along the coast 
especially American pine is generally used in 
the construction of houses, but in the interior of 
the island there are many dwellings and other 
buildings, and some of considerable size, which 
have been built wholly of hand-sawed lumber. 

Despite this process the price of mahogany 
boards in the local markets is about seventy- 
five dollars a thousand feet; a price surprisingly 
low to the man in the States in view of what 
he pays for home-made lumber. 


An Amphibious Conveyance 


It is a well-known fact that in the past twenty 
years there has been rapid progress in making 
the desert of Sahara habitable. France has 
done the human race a notable service with its 
artesian wells, road-making, and its policing of 
this former waste part of the earth. It is from 
Algiers that the story comes to us through the 
London Times of experiments with a carriage 
that is to move along the ground when it can 
and jump up into the air when it must. This 
sort of a vehicle will, if successful, solve one of 


The most of this wood is suitable - 


the problems of travel in the Sahara. The con- 
veyance with which the French officers are ex- 
perimenting is described as a sledge mounted 
on six wheels, with a 50-horsepower motor 
and also equipped with a propeller. The Times 
says in conclusion: 


It is believed that this new means of transport will 
solve many of the difficulties of communication in the 
Sahara, and it is hoped by fitting it with wings not 
only to facilitate its progress, but to enable it on occa- 
sion to leap over obstacles in its path. Such a vehicle, 
if perfected, would no doubt prove of considerable 
value in certain parts of Turkey-in-Asia and Persia as 
well as in North Africa. 


Human Hair as an Export 


If geography is to be made a subject of hu- 
man interest certainly the hair of the Italian 
women has a place among the topics, especially 
when we read the figures, $4,000,000, as the es- 
timated value of such exports from Italy. Last 
year the value of the shipments from Naples to 
the United States alone was well on toward a 
half million dollars. This country, for some 
reason that is perhaps not geographical, is the 
principal market. We let it in free if it is “raw 
and uncleaned.” And one doesn’t need to go to 
consular reports to discover that a good deal of 
the hair that comes here from Italy is raw and 
uncleaned. Probably there should be a tariff 
to protect our hair from the pauper hair of Eu- 
rope. Referred to Mr. Taft. 

Getting back to facts: The women of Italy 
get for their hair various prices from fifty cents 
to ten-dollars a pound. It is explained that 
hair varies much in quality, which is evident, 
and then, too, the price seems to be different for 
combings and for cuttings. These two terms 
are not technical and it may be that they ema- 
nate from a masculine mind. 

We are told by Vice-Consul Armstrong, at 
Naples, that “the sections in and around that 
city are good sources of supply, and it seems 
to be a general custom for the women to save 
their combings and sell them regularly to the 
collectors employed by human-hair merchants. 
The concerns in Naples send men to Switzer- 
land and Dalmatia each year, who buy up all 
the hair they can obtain and as fast as a bundle 
is made up ship it to Naples. The women have 
a special method by which they can produce a 
supply of hair regularly and yet not appear to 
have been clipped at all. This is done by hav- 
ing half of the hair at the back of the head cut 
off and then twisting the remaining half over 
the exposed part and dressing it in such a man- 
ner that it is quite unexposed and not discern- 
ible. By this means an annual supply is pro- 
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duced, and when the human-hair agents come 
these women always have a new yield to dispose 
of. In such a way their own hair is a source of 
income each year to the women who live in the 
impoverished districts and are badly in need of 
all the money they can obtain.” 


We Lead in Copper 

Half of the copper that the world uses comes 
from America. In Havre about seventy tons a 
day are now used and about three-fourths of it, 
it appears from the statistics of imports, comes 
from the United States. Not only is the quan- 
tity that we produce so large but the quality of 
our copper is the best. From England, how- 
ever, comes the complaint that our shipments 
are not properly packed and that our agents 
are indifferent to the demands of the trade. 

These two criticisms, namely of carelessness 
in packing and in the nature of the containers, 
and of lack of appreciation of local conditions 
in the countries to which shipments are made 
are common in the case of a large number of 
American products. In that respect we are 
much behind the English and Germans. 


The Geography of 1913 


With the actual opening of the Panama Canal 
a year away, the Gulf Coast is alive to the pos- 
sibilities of the coming Pacific trade. Galves- 
ton, along its waterfront, is tearing down and 
building bigger. It expects to stretch boldly 
along from the three miles it now occupies to- 
ward the thirty miles of docks that are avail- 
able. New Orleans looks for a large share of 
the new trade and is getting ready. During 
the past summer regular sailings began to Rio 
de Janeiro and Buenos Aires; this being the 
first regular line of boats from that port to 
South America in fifty years. Mobile has plenty 
of room to expand its port and will be ready 
to take care of the cotton cargoes that the rail- 
roads will bring. Pensacola hopes to increase 
its railroad facilities and handle the Alabama 
coal and iron that the Pacific trade will demand ; 
and, farther along the Florida coast, Tampa 
and Key West will be ready to bid for their 
share of the new traffic. 


Butter and Eggs by Post 


The parcel-post that is soon to go into oper- 
ation in the United States may turn out to be a 
lame and complicated affair, but it must afford 
some relief from the rule of the express barons. 
With lower charges for carrying merchandise 
there will be more direct dealing between pro- 
ducer and consumer. A hint comes from our 
consul at Hamburg, when he tells us that the 
parcel-post service of Germany is used to a very 
large extent by farmers in their dealings with 
city customers, and especially for delivery of 
butter and eggs. Butter thus shipped is 
wrapped first in parchment paper and then 
packed in a cardboard box. As a rule, ship- 
ments over ten pounds are not made, each 
pound being separately wrapped, the total ship- 
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ment including nine pounds of butter, net. These 
pasteboard butter boxes come with an upper 
and lower part and are folded together and fas- 
tened with metal clamps to make the finished 
box. In knocked-down condition these boxes 
can be had in this country for $23.20 per thou- 
sand. The boxes can be saved and used over 
again. 

Eggs are shipped either in strong cardboard 
or wooden boxes, the inside of which con- 
tains corrugated cardboard partitions forming 
squares large enough to receive one egg. Be- 
tween each layer of cardboard partitions a sheet 
of cardboard is placed. The wooden boxes are 
rather attractively finished and cost at retail 
ninety-five cents each. They are provided with 
a padlock and neat cover, and can be used for 
an indefinite period. 


A Canadian Scenic Boulevard 


The boulevard being constructed by Canada 
to extend from Niagara Falls to the old Fort 
Erie ruins, is nearing completion. At present 
there remains to be finished about two miles to 
bring the roadway to the village limits of 
Bridgeburg. This makes a finished roadway of 
some eighteen miles. The understanding is 
that the road is to be completed during 1913. 

When completed this boulevard, extending 
along the banks of the Niagara river from the 
shores of Lake Erie to Niagara Falls, will be 
a most beautiful drive. The boulevard will be 
divided into one-mile sections, each under the 
management of a foreman. Annual prizes will 
be offered for the section kept in the best order 
during the year. A double row of shade trees 
has been planted along the entire length, differ- 
ent varieties being restricted to certain sections. 
To add an educational feature it is the intention 
. —— certain sections to distinct varieties 
of flora. 


Boulogne Is Coming 


There is lots of up-to-date geography in the 
advertisements of the transatlantic steamers. 
For instance, with growing frequency the Ger- 
man and Dutch notices say of their boats “Will 
call at Boulogne.” An English boat to South 
America also makes Boulogne a port of call; 
and in time liners that now stop at Cherbourg 
will change to Boulogne. The fact that that 
port is also of increasing naval prominence in 
guarding the Straits of Dover will tend to bring 
this city to the front in France. 

The difficulty in the way of Boulogne’s mari- 
time development is that of docking facilities; 
and something of the nature of the problem is 
seen from the fact that the rise and fall of the 
tide is so great. At spring tide there is some- 
times a rise of thirty feet above low-water, 
mark, so that one quay with a depth of water 
of fifty-five feet at one time must be adapted 
for a minimum depth of twenty-five feet. 

The French are spending a good bit of money 
on this harbor.. 














SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CLASSROOM 














CLASSROOM DIARY 


Prepared for the Teachers Magazine by MAXIMILIAN P. E. GROSZMANN. 


NOVEMBER 1. 


Golden autumnal mornings! Bright shines the 
dewy sun; fresh and bracing is the air; crickets 
chirp in the grass; and “Caw, Caw,” sings the soli- 
tary distant crow. 

The utility of many useful things is not at first 
very manifest,—as poetry, for instance. Yet its 
uses are as many and as sweet as those of adversity. 
When the first kettle boiled, who imagined the mani- 
fold uses of steam. —Longfellou. 

Gratitude is the soil on which joy thrives.— 
Auerbach. 


All Saints’ Day. 


NOVEMBER 4. 


The wild November comes at last 
Beneath a veil of rain; 

The night wind blows its folds aside, 
Her face is full of pain. 


The latest of her race, she takes 
The autumn’s vacant throne, 
She has but short moon to live, 
And she must live alone. 
—Stoddard—N ovember. 


Order is the sanity of mind, the health of the body, 
the peace of the city, and the security of the state. 
As the beams to a house, as the bones to the mi- 
crocosm of man, so is order to all things. 

—Southey. 

Eugene Field died 1895. 


NOVEMBER 5. © 


Now autumn’s fire burns slowly along the woods, 
And day by day the dead leaves fall and melt, 
And night by night the monitory blast 
Wails in the keyhole, telling how it passed 
O’er empty fields, or upland solitudes, 
Or grim wide wave, and now the power is felt 
Of melancholy, tenderer in its moods, 
Than any joy indulgent summer dealt. 
—William Allingham—Day and Night Songs. 


A man’s own good-breeding is the best security 
against other people’s ill manners.—Lord Chester- 
field. : 

Hans: Sachs born 1494. 


NOVEMBER 6. 


Red o’er the forest peers the setting sun, 
The line of yellow light dies fast away 

That crowned the eastern copse; and chill and dun 
Falls on the moor the brief November day. 


—Keble—Christian Year. 


To read without reflecting is like eating without 
digesting.—Burke. 

Death of Lord Selby, ex-speaker House of Com- 
mons 1909. 


NOVEMBER 7. 


Autumn, among her drooping marigolds, 
Weeps all her garnered sheaves, and empty folds, 
And dripping orchards—plundered and forlorn. 
The season is a dead one. 

—David Gray. 


Religion is the best armor that a man can have, 
but it is the worst cloak.—Bumnyan. 
John Brown died 1859. 


NOVEMBER 8. 


The dead leaves their rich mosaics, 
Of olive and gold and brown, 
Had lain on the rain-wet pavements, 
Through all the embowered town. 
—Samuel Longfellow—November. 


The seeds of repentance are sown in youth by 
pleasure, but the harvest is reaped in age by pain — 
Colton—Lacon. 

John Milton died 1674. 


NOVEMBER 11. 


The autumn is old; 

The sere leaves are flying; 

He hath gathered up gold, 

And now he is dying, 

Old Age, begin sighing! 
—Hood—Autumn. 


‘Tis one thing to be tempted, ’tis another thing 
to fall—Shakespeare. 
Execution Chicago Anarchists 1887. 
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NOVEMBER 12. 


Dry leaves upon the wall, 
Which flap like rustling leaves and seek escape, 
A single frosted cluster on the grape 
Still hangs—and that is all. 
—Susan Coolidge—November. 


They are never alone that are accompanied with 
noble thoughts.—Sir Philip Sydney. 

King and Queen of Norway visit Windsor Castle 
1906. 


NOVEMBER 13. 


Gone are the birds that were our summer guests, 
With the last sheaves, return the laboring wains! 
—Longfellow—The Harvest Moon. 


Dost thou love life? Then waste not time, for 
time is the stuff that life is made of —B. Franklin. 
Robert Louis Stevenson born 1850. 


NOVEMBER 14. 


All brilliant flowers are pale and dead, 
And sadly droop to earth, 
While pansies chill in velvet robes, 
Count life but little worth. 
But in these dark November days 
That wander wild and wet, 
Our thoughts are winged to summer days, 
On breath of mignonette. 
—Eliza O. Peirson—Mignonette. 


The first point of wisdom is to discern that which 
is false; the second, to know that which is true.— 
Lactantius. 

Beginning of trial of Guiteau, 1881. 


NOVEMBER 15. 


The bee hath ceased its winging 
To flowers at early morn, 

The birds have ceased their singing, 
Sheaf’d is the golden corn; 

The harvest now is gathered, 
Protected from the clime; 

The leaves are seared and withered, 
That late shone in their prime. 

—Thomas J. Ouseley—The Seasons of Life. 


The tints of autumn,—a mighty flower garden 
blossoming under the spell of the enchanter, Frost. 
—Whittier. 

The Battle of Morgarten, 1315. 


NovEMBER 18. 


Wrapped in his sad-colored cloak, the Day, like a 
Puritan, standeth 

Stern in the joyless fields, rebuking the lingering 
color,— 

Dying hectic of leaves and the chilly blue of the 
asters,— 

Hearing perchance the croke of a crow on the 
desolate treetop. 

—Bayard Taylor—Home Pastorals. 


It is not work that kills men; it is worry. Work 
is healthy ; you can hardly put more on a man than 
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he can bear. Worry is rust on the blade.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
Death of ex-President Arthur, 1886. 


NOVEMBER 19. 

When shrieked 
The bleak November winds, and smote the woods, 
And the brown fields were herbless, and the shades, 
That met above the merry rivulet, 
Were spoiled, I sought, I loved them still; they 

seemed 
Like old companions in adversity. 

—Bryant—A Winter Piece. 


When the mind has brought itself to attention it 
will be able to cope with difficulties and master 
them, and then it may go on soundly.—Locke. 

A. B. Thorwaldsen born 1770. Franz Schubert 
died 1828. 

NOVEMBER 20. 
When the silver habit of the clouds, 
Comes down upon the autumn sun, and with 
A sober gladness, the old year takes up 
His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 
A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scene. 
—Longfellow—Autumn., 

Even the best things, ill used, become evils; and 
contrarily, the worst things, used well, prove good. 
—Bishop Hall. 

Vasco da Gama discovered Cape of Good Hope, 
1497. 

NOVEMBER 21. 


The year’s in the wane; 
There is nothing adorning ; 
The night has no eve, 
And the day no morning ; 
Cold winter gives warning! 
—Hood—Autumn. 
A faithful man shall abound with blessings.— 
Solomon, 
Voltaire born 1694. 


NOVEMBER 22. 
The song-birds leave us at the summer’s close, 


Only the empty nests are left behmd, 


And pipings of the quail among the sheaves. 
—Longfellow—The Harvest Moon. 
Every great book is in action, and every great 
action is a book.—Luther. 
Arbitration treaty with Germany, 1904. 


NOVEMBER 25. 
The mellow year is hasting to its close ; 
The little birds have almost sung their last, 
Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast— 
The shrill-piped harbinger of early snows; 
* * * * * 
The dusty waters shudder as they shine, 
The russet leaves obstruct the straggling way 
Of oozy brooks, which no deep banks define, 
And the gaunt woods, in ragged scant array, 
Wrap their old limbs with sombre ivy twine. 
—Hartley Coleridge—Poems. 
Mirth and cheerfulness are but the reward of in- 
nocence of life-—Sir T. More. 
The English leave New York, 1783. 
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NOVEMBER 26. 


To the Fringed Gentian 
Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light, 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground bird’s hidden nest. 


Thou waitest late, and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frost and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 
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Doing good is the only certainly happy action of a 
man’s life—Sir P. Sidney. 
Birth of Horace, 8 B. C. 


NOVEMBER 28. 
Love 
The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one; 
Yet the light of the bright world dies, 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies, 
When love is done. 
—Francis Bourdillon. 


NOVEMBER 





Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—Blue—as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


I would that thus when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


The childhood. shows the man, as morning shows 
the day.—Milton. 

President Roosevelt received British Industrial 
Commission, 1902. 


NOVEMBER 27. 


I love to wander through the woodlands hoary 
In the soft light of an autumnal day, 

When summer gathers up her robes of glory, 
And like a dream of beauty glides away. 

—Sarah Helen Whitman—Still Day in Autumn. 


2 


The brown autumn came. Out of doors, it 
brought to the fields the prodigality of the golden 
harvest,—to the forest, revelations of light,—and to 
the sky, the sharp air, the morning mist, the red 
clouds of evening.—Longfellow—Kavanagh. 


’*Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 
Thanksgiving—J. Howard Payne. 


NOVEMBER 29. 


The woods appear 
With crimson deeply dashed and crossed,— 
Sign of the fatal pestilence of frost. 
—Bayard Taylor—The Soldier and the Pard. 
Always say a kind word if you can, if only that it 
may come in, perhaps, with singular opportuneness, 
entering some mournful man’s darkened room, like 
a firefly, whose happy circumvolutions he can not 
but watch, forgetting his many troubles. 
Horace Greeley died, 1872. 
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AN EXCURSION IN FACTORING 
By M. A. BAILEY 


About 275 B.c., Eratosthenes taught the sieve 
method of separating primes from composites. 
This method being fundamental to factoring, 
should introduce that subject wherever it is 
taught. 


Ill. Separate the primes 
through 30. 


from the composites 


I 233A S5SB7FA PU PLIBK BENT 
4192 22 2324 HB WH 29 H 


By crossing every second number after 2 we mark all 
the higher multiples of 2, by crossing every third num- 
ber after 3 we mark all the higher multiples of 3, by 
crossing every fifth number after 5 we mark all the 
higher multiples of 5, by crossing every seventh num- 
ber after 7 we mark all the higher multiples of 7, and 
so on. In the illustration it is unnecessary to continue 
the process after 7 because, as 7x7 is 49, a number 
greater than 80, every one of these numbers, when di- 
vided by a number greater than 7, must give a quotient 
less than 7, and all numbers less than 7 have been 
tried as factors. We have thus sifted the primes from 
the composites. 


The sieve method furnishes the following rule 
for determining whether a number is prime. 
Test the divisibility of the number by the suc- 
cessive primes beginning with 2 until that prime 


has been tried whose square is greater than the 
number. 


Ill. Is 101 a prime? Yes, it is not a multiple of 
2, nor of 3, nor of 5, nor of 7, nor of 11. 


Outside of the schoolroom there is little call 
for finding greatest common divisor, and, ex- 
cept in the addition and subtraction of frac- 
tions, the same is true of finding least common 
multiple. Outside of written tests, the least 
common denominator is usually less than 72 and 
should be found by inspection. To find the least 
common denominator of two fractions, compare 
the smaller denominator with the successive 
multiples of the larger until a multiple of the 
smaller is found. To find the least common 
denominator of more than two fractions, find 
the least common denominator of two of them, 
then the least common denominator of the re- 
sult and a third, and so on. 

Ill. Find the least common denominator of %, %, 442. 

8 is not a factor of 12, but of 24; 9 is not a factor 
of 24, nor of 48, but of 72. 72 is the least common 
denominator. 

We should give thanks that the following 
methods of finding greatest common divisor and 
least common multiple are no longer a la mode. 


2|24 36 4& 
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G.C.D.=2x2x8=12 L.O.M.=2x2x3x2x3=72 

The child who tries to use them is like the old 
woman with the infallible rule for testing eggs. 
“If the egg sinks in water it is either good or 
bad,” said she, “and I declare to gracious I have 
forgotten which.” In one case it is necessary 
to multiply the divisors alone, and in the other 
to multiply both divisors and quotients, but to 
remember which is which is beyond the ability 
of the average child. Consequently, it is found 
that about 40 out of a hundred will declare that 
12 is the least common multiple of 24, 36 and 
48; about 40 will declare that 72 is the greatest 
common divisor of 8, 9 and 12, and about 20 will 
give the right answer in both cases. 

It is absurd to teach the Euclidean method of 
finding the greatest common divisor (divide the 
greater by the smaller, etc.) below the high 
school, and even there except in connection with 
algebra. The method is never understood by 
youngsters, nor would it be of value if it were, 
except possibly to win the approbation of 
teacher or examiner. 

When the greatest common divisor and the 
least common multiple cannot be readily found 
by inspection the factoring method alone ap- 
peals to the intelligence. A skilful arrange- 
ment of the prime factors is of service. Ar- 
range the prime factors of each number in such 
a way that each factor not found in a preceding 
number shall have a column to itself. To find 
the G. C. D. take a factor from each column 
which is complete; to find the L. C. M. take a 
factor from each column whether it is complete 
or incomplete. 


Ill. Find the G.C.D. and L.C.M. of 198, 252, 324. 
196: =:2 x S-x<.3 x 11 
252 =2x8x8 
$24=-2x38x8 

G.c.D.=2x3x3=18 

LOM. =2x82x@8xi1lx2.*x7x3x8= 24908 


The arrangement of the prime factors is easily made. 
198 =2x3x3xX 11. 252 contains the 2 of 198; 
write 2 in the first column and the quotient, 126, as 
scratch work; 126 contains the first 3 of 198, write 3 in 
the 2nd column and the quotient, 42, as scratch work; 
42 contains the 2nd 3 of 198, write 3 in the 3rd column 
and the quotient, 14; 14 does not contain the 11 of 198, 
write its prime factors, 2 and 7, in separate columns; 
324 contains the 2 of the ist column, quotient, 162; 
162 contains the 3 of the 3rd column, quotient, 54; 54 
contains the 3 of the 3rd column, quotient, 18; 18 does 
not contain 11 of the 4th column, but 2 of the 5th, 
quotient, 9; 9 does not contain 7 of the 6th column; 
write its prime factors, 3 and 3, in separate columns. 

The above arrangement aids also in finding 
the quotient of the L. C. M. by each number, as 
is necessary in the addition of fractions. Take 
a factor from each column not represented by 
the number. ; 

Ill, 24948 +198 =2x7x3x838 or 126; 24948 + 
252 =11 x 3 x 8 or 99; 24948 + 324 =—11 x 7 or 77. 


That the Euclidean method is necessary in re- 
ducing a fraction to its lowest terms is a mis- 
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conception. The shortest and most intelligible 
process ig to find the prime factors of either 
numerator or denominator and to test the other 
term by these factors in succession. 


Ill. Reduce 781503 to its lowest terms. 

231 = 3 xX 7 X 11; 528 is not a multiple of 3, nor of 
7, nor of 11. The fraction is already in its lowest terms. 

Note.—The above article is copyrighted by M. A. 
Bailey. Publications are enjoined against the use of the 
above arrangement of prime factors. 


THANKSGIVING DAY MATERIAL 
The Origin of Thanksgiving Day 

Jewish. Three thousand years ago the vint- 
age or harvest celebration, called the Feast of 
the Tabernacles, was instituted among the He- 
brews. For eight days the people ceased their 
work, to “eat, drink and be merry” according 
to the command “When ye have gathered in the 
fruit of the land, ye shall keep a feast unto the 
Lord, . . . and ye shall rejoice before the Lord 
your God seven days.” 

Greek and Roman. The harvest festival of 
ancient Greece, the greatest feast of all the year, 
was held in honor of Demeter, the goddess of 
the harvest. The Romans also worshipped this 
harvest deity under the name of Ceres. They 
went in processions to the fields, where they 
engaged in rustic sports, and crowned all their 
household gods with flowers. 


English and Dutch. In England the autumnal 
festival was called the harvest home and was 


celebrated with many quaint customs. An old 
song with many variations still survives at the 
carrying home of the last load: 


Harvest home! harvest home! 
We’ve ploughed, we’ve sowed, 
We've reaped, we’ve mowed, 
We've brought home every load. 
Hip, hip, hip, harvest home. 


The Dutch celebrated their deliverance from 
the Spaniards on October third. This was their 
most popular festivai except the Kirmess, and 
was kept as a religious and social holiday, 
though it soon degenerated into a day of merri- 
ment only. The chief dish at dinner was a 
‘ Spanish hodge-podge, a stew of meat and vege- 
tables. 

The Pilgrims. The first authentic harvest 
festival was held by the Pilgrims in 1621. 
Shortly after their landing they had one day 
come upon some deserted Indian huts, in which 
they had found some baskets filled with corn. 
From this supply they planted their first year’s 
crop, and throughout the spring and summer 
watched its growth most anxiously, realizing 
that upon this first harvest depended the pros- 
perity of the little colony. To their great joy 
the harvest was bountiful; never in Holland nor 
in old England had they seen the like. For this 
they devoutly thanked God and made pr2para- 
tions for a feast. Hunters were sent out to 
procure the Thanksgiving dinner, and returned 
with water-fowl, wild turkey and _ venison. 
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The First English Thanksgiving in New York 


June 7, 1675, Governor Andros ordered: 
“That Wednesday ye 23d of this Instant month 
be appointed throughout ye government a day 
of Thanksgiving and Prayers to Almighty God 
for all His Past Deliverances and Blessings and 
Present Mercies to us, and to Pray ye continu- 
ance and Encrease thereof.” 


The First National Thanksgiving—1777 


The immediate occasion was the surrender of 
General Burgoyne to General Gates. Thursday, 
the 18th of December, was designated by the 
Continental Congress and was duly observed by 
the army at Valley Forge. 

In 1789 Washington as president of the 
United States issued his first proclamation for 
the observance of a day of Thanksgiving, set- 
ting apart Thursday, the 26th day of November. 
In 1795 he again appointed Thursday, Novem- 
ber 26th, as a day to be observed for a general 
thanksgiving by the people of the United States. 

Washington’s proclamation was occasionally 
followed by similar papers from other presi- 
dents. 

About 1830 the governor of New York ap- 
pointed a day and other northern governors 
quickly followed suit. 

In the South Thanksgiving Day was practi- 
cally unknown until 1855, most of the citizens 
regarding it as a relic of Puritanic bigotry. 

The celebration of the day was thus, for sev- 
eral years, though regularly observed, merely a 
state affair. In 1864 President Lincoln issued 
a proclamation, appointing the fourth Thurs- 
day of November with a view of having the day 
kept, thereafter, annually without interruption. 
The president’s assassination, the next year, al- 
most caused the suspension of his own rule, but 
after some persuasion President Johnson ap- 
pointed the last Thursday in November; and 
since that time each president has followed his 
example. Thus we may say that since 1865, 
Thanksgiving Day has been an annual national 
holiday. It is the only religious festival cele- 
brated in the United States by virtue of the 
authority of the civil government. 


Give Thanks 


For all that God, in mercy, sends; 
For health and children, home and friends; 
For comfort in the time of need, 
For every kindly word and deed, 
For happy thoughts and holy talk, 
For guidance in our daily walk— 
For everything give thanks! 


For beauty in this world of ours, 
For verdant grass and lovely flowers, 
For song of birds, for hum of bees, 
For the refreshing summer breeze, 
For hill and plain, for stream and wood, 
For the great ocean’s mighty flood— 

In everything give thanks! 
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That Things Are no Worse, Sire 


From the time of our old Revolution, 
When we threw off the yoke of the King, 

Has descended this phrase to remember— 
To remember, to say, and to sing; 

’Tis a phrase that is full of a lesson; 
It can comfort and warm like a fire; 

It can cheer us when days are the darkest: 
“That things are no worse, O my sire!” 


’Twas King George’s prime minister said it, 
To the King, who had questioned, in heat, 
What he meant by appointing Thanksgiving 
In such days of ill-luck and defeat. 
“What’s the cause of your day of Thanksgiving? 
Tell me, pray,” cried the King in his ire. 
Said the minister, “This is the reason— 
That things are no worse, O my sire!” 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


A Thanksgiving Fable 


It was a hungry pussy cat, upon Thanksgiving morn, 
And she watched a thankfui little mouse that ate an ear 


of corn. 

“If I ate that thankful little mouse, how thankful he 
should be, : 

When he has made a meal himself, to make a meal 
for me! 

Then with his thanks for having fed, and his thanks for 
feeding me, 

With all his thankfulness inside, how thankful I 
shall be!” 

Thus mused the hungry pussy cat, upon Thanksgiving 
Day; 


But the little mouse had overheard and declined (with 
thanks) to stay. 


—Oliver Herford. 





Thanksgiving 
I thank Thee that I learn 
Not toil to spurn; 

With all beneath the sun 

It makes me one;— 

For tears, whereby I gain 
Kinship with pain; 

For Love, my comrade by the dusty ways, 

I give thee praise— . 

—Emily Read Jones. 


Teachers who go into the Alaskan service 
have some novel experiences. One interesting 
report describes the eruption of Matmai vol- 
cano, in western Alaska, which destroyed a na- 
tive village and buried the country for a hun- 
dred miles around in volcanic ash. Three feet 
of pumice covered the ground where the village 
of Katmai formerly stood, and the natives had 
to flee for their lives. They were eventually 
rescued by the revenue cutter Manning and 
taken to a new site on Ivanoff bay, where the 
government has set them up in housekeeping. 
A school will probably be established in the new 
village. 
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REALIZING HISTORY 
(Continued from page 8) 


“My dear,” she said, “if I realize any more his- 
tory to-day, I shall explode in a burst of sheer 
enthusiasm.” 

“Come away, quick, to something quieter,” 
laughed Miss Dennett. So they visited Sleepy 
Hollow, where Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau 
and the Alcotts lie sleeping in the spot they 
loved so well. Later they enjoyed a quiet little 
dinner at the Thoreau House before they re- 
turned to Boston. 

In the four days that remained, the wave of 
Miss Black’s enthusiasm mounted higher and 
higher. They visited Bunker Hill, and cheer- 
fully climbed the stairs in the tall monument 
which has no elevator service. In Cambridge, 
they stood beneath the elm where Washington 
took command of the American army. and they 
gazed with rapturous eyes at the homes of 
Longfellow and of Lowell in the same city. 
Faneuil Hall, the Old State House, with its 
wealth of relics. the new State House, the site 
of the Boston Tea Party, the Old South Meet- 
ing-house, the Hancock Mansion, King’s Chapel 
and the ancient burying-grounds received the 
homage of these untiring pilgrims. Lastly, as 
a concession to modern days, they visited the 
Public Library and the Art Museum—“realiz- 
ing by contrast,” Miss Black called this. 

At the end of the week, each girl’s account- 
book footed up as follows: 


Fare to Boston and return........... $12.25 
TONE oo he SE a ees 2.50 
UCN ass PER ae lee RS a ages oe 8.00 
Trolley and boat fares. ...........06.- 4.60 
Carriage in Salem. x... 35.6. .6c e seie es 50 


Admissions 


There is no more difficulty about the pupils in 
Miss Black’s grade “passing” in United States 
history. The wrinkles have smoothed out of 
her brow. That class is a model of interest, at- 
tention and results, since its teacher “realized 
history.” 


A traveling school of domestic science has 
been instituted in the department of Yonne, 
France. The school will make a stay of three 
months in any commune where an attendance 
of fifteen is guaranteed. Similar itinerant 
schools for domestic science exist in Ireland. 


In the five states made from the northwest 
territory, the percentage of illiteracy is about 
three and a third. This is by the census of 
1910. There was a decrease of one per cent 
since 1900. The illiteracy of the neighboring 
state of Iowa is but one and seven-tenths per 
cent. The reason for this difference is not clear 
at this distance. 




















CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 








THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES 
Sarcasm 

Arnold Bennett, in his series of impressions 
of “Your United States” in Harper’s, reaches 
the matter of education. 

One noon I was walking down the main road of a 
residential suburb when a number of young men and 
maids came out of a high school and unconsciously 
assumed possession of the street. It was a delightful 
sight. They were so sure of themselves, the maids 
particularly; so interested in themselves, so happy, so 
eager, so convinced that their importance transcended 
all other importances, so gently pitiful toward men 
and women of forty-five, and so positive that the main 
function of elders was to pay school fees, that I was 
thrilled thereby. I immediately desired to visit schools. 
Profoundly ignorant of educational methods, and with 
a strong distaste for teaching, I yet wanted to know 
and understand all about education in America in one 
moment. I failed, of course, in my desire partly from 
lack of knowledge to estimate critically what I saw, 
and from lack of time. ; 

The Research Fever 

The Great Discovery About Buxton, Cen- 
tury, is a take-off on the mad rush among some 
of our college faculties to engage in research. 
The professor of English: is a born teacher, 
whose strong point is awakening enthusiasm 
for good literature among his students, and 
who has no bent towards research, which he 
says means in literature the discovery of facts 
either disagreeable or unimportant. Goaded 
on by his wife, however, he undertakes some 
investigations with unexpected results. 


Robin Redbreast 

The Robin and Its Treatment in the South, 
Craftsman, gives an interesting account of the 
campaign in Virginia, carried on largely 
through school children, which has resulted in 
the passage of a law for the protection of the 
robin. 

The petition, which asked for the removal of 
the robin from the list of game birds, bore the 
name of practically every principal and stu- 
dent in the Virginia schools. The children have 
been taught to care for the birds as most im- 
portant insect-destroyers and useful to the 
farmer in saving the trees and crops. The 
zesthetic side emphasized to the children is that 
birds, particularly robins, are beautiful and 
give joy through their color and songs, and 
have been the theme of poets and writers since 
the days of Aristotle, and that every good citi- 
zen should protect the birds. 

In the same magazine is a story which reads 
after the manner of a fairy tale of How a 
Schoolhouse Was Built by the Community. 
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The school had burned down in June and the prin- 
cipal appointed for the following year had asked the 
city not to rebuild it, but to allow him and the parents 
and pupils who would use it to build it. At first the 
board was amused, then interested, for this young 
man’s argument that all should earn what was theirs 
had been convincing; he said that children did not 
appreciate the education now doled out to them; that 
while the state owed an education to its wards, the 
children in return owed the state a conscious citizen- 
ship. In the end the new principal—aged twenty-five 
—had won his point and the new Greenleaf School was 
te be built by its users, the community. 

This was the first day on the job. Gangs of boys of 
all ages were busy with wheelbarrows and wagons 
cleaning up the débris. Three junkmen at the curb 
were buying whatever was offered for sale. Boys were 
driving teams which, I was told, were loaned by men 
who did contracting work and lived in the neighbor- 
hood. There was no talking; there was no confusion, 
only the unavoidable noise and jangle of scraping 
shovels and grinding wheels. By the end of the day 
the place was clear and ready for excavation. It was 
curious to see the idlers of the neighborhood—white 
and black—stand around a minute, then suddenly pitch 
in and get busy. . . . 

The next day the excavating was begun and the 
principal soon had the layout staked, and plows, shov- 
els, picks, teams, barrows were busy. It was interest- 
ing to note the care that was taken in distributing the 
dirt so that it would not have to be handled more 
than once. Again there were no leaders, no noise 
of tongues, no singing, but there was much humming 
and quiet whistling. Day by day I saw the building 
grow, watched the boys get the brick and lime and 
cement fromthe car, and pull it around with a big oil- 
burning tractor. It was amusing to see the policeman, 
over by the tracks, anxiously waiting for the end of 
his shift so he could shed his uniform and help un- 
load the car. And the way that inanimate stuff was 
handled! Do you suppose bricks were smashed and 
cement spilled?—not a bit of it. You would have 
thought it vital that not a corner should be chipped, 
or even a paper bag torn. And when this habit of 
protection is instilled into the youth of the land, one 
of the many fibers of the roots of conscious citizenship 
has started to grow. : 


How to Tell College Timber 
Who Should Go to College and Why, Review 
of Reviews, presents an argument for more 
flexible entrance requirements—“The way is 
made too easy for those who are drawn up, cog 
by cog, through twelve years of school attend- 
ance. It is too difficult for those who, though 
abundantly able and eager, have the misfortune 
to be obliged to walk part way instead of hold- 

ing the seats in the educational car.” 
It is fallacious to argue, as college faculties are 
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prone to do, that the preparatory studies are the foun- 
dations of the college education and that any defi- 
ciencies therein will make the superstructure insecure. 
Intelligence is the foundation, and likewise the edifice. 
All studies, higher as well as lower, are but scaf- 
folding, and if in attempting work on a third story 
some additional supports are needed below, it may 
not prove fatal or even dangerous to set them as re- 
quired. The amount of such repair work that stu- 
dents can safely be entrusted to do will vary with their 
pewer and earnestness as intellectual builders. 


School Girls of Fifty Years Ago 


The fashionable girls’ school of fifty years 
ago was a most interesting place apparently. 
“Looking backward to those busy, shining 
hours,” writes Julia C. R. Dorr, in the October 
number of Harper’s Bazar, “my first thought 
is, how we all studied! How eager we were! 
What keen delight we took in construing an in- 
tricate sentence or in solving a hard problem!” 

There were about fifty scholars, or possibly seventy- 
five; and among them was a group of eight or ten 
bright young fellows who were fitting for college; pre- 
paring to enter as sophomores the coming autumn. 
What an ambitious Ict we were, to be sure! I was 
the only girl in the “advanced Latin,” and had the 
honor of a seat on one end of a long, narrow recita- 
tion bench, a little withdrawn, as was proper, from 
those stars of the first magnitude. 

How many teachers did we have? Just one. I 
doubt very much if he was a marvel of learning, though 
I thought he was then. He was just out of college 
himself, and he had had no wide experience of books 
or men. But he had the rare gift of being able to 
stimulate and inspire his scholars, and kindle every la- 
tent spark of enthusiasm in their natures. Enthusiasm 
is a better word than ambition in this connection. Study 
was joyful labor, done for the pure love of it. It was 
its own end; not simply a means to some other end. 

The village academy of that day taught concentra- 
tion if it taught nothing else. Study and recitation 
went on in the same room and at the same time. 


Bad Air is Still, Warm Air 


Leonard Hill, in Popular Science Monthly, 
presents the new theory of ventilation: 


Experimental evidence is strongly in favor of my 
argument that the chemical purity of the air is of no 
importance. Analyses show that the oxygen in the 
worst-ventilated schoolroom, chapel or theater is never 
lessened by more than 1 per cent of an atmosphere; 
the ventilation through chink and cranny, chimney, 
door and window, and the porous brick wall, suffices 
to prevent a greater diminution. So long as there is 
present a partial pressure of oxygen sufficient to 
change the hemoglobin of the venous blood into oxy- 
hemoglobin there can arise no lack of oxygen. 

I conclude, then, that all the efforts of the heating 
and ventilating engineer should be directed toward 
cooling the air in crowded places and cooling the bod- 
ies of the people by setting the air in motion by means 
of fans. In a crowded room the air confined between 
the bodies and clothes of the people is almost warmed 
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up to body temperature and saturated with moisture 
so that cooling of the body by radiation, convection 
and evaporation becomes reduced to a minimum. The 
strain on the heat-regulating mechanism tells on the 
heart. The pulse is accelerated, the blood is sent in in- 
creased volume to the skin, and circulates there in far 
greater volume, while less goes through the viscera and 
brain. As the surface temperature rises the cutaneous 
vessels dilate, the veins become filled, the arteries may 
become small in volume, and the blood-pressure low, 
the heart is fatigued by the extra work thrown upon 
it. The influence of the heat stagnation is shown by 
the great acceleration of the pulse when work is done 
and the slower rate at which the pulse returns to its 
former rate on resting. 


A Moderate Estimate 
In the same magazine W. B. Pillsbury makes 
a fair summing up of Rousseau: 


Enough of the psychology of Rousseau; our real 
question is, what did Rousseau contribute to psychol- 
ogy? This is somewhat difficult to answer. His spe- 
cific contributions are practically nil. The psychology 
that he uses in his writings is varied. Passages in the 
Emile are evidently taken almost verbatim from Con- 
dillac, other passages he evidently owes to Descartes, 
while still others show the influence of Locke. In no 
place does he develop any important views of his own 
or even harmonize those that he borrowed. He had no 
followers in psychology. One can point to no one 
who was distinctively a psychologist that owes much 
to Rousseau. His strongest influence has been very 
recent and very indirect. Through his educational 
teachings that instruction should be baged upon a 
knowledge of the child, he has perhaps had some small 
part in stimulating the studies of childhood that have 
been made in the past few decades. 

Rousseau’s greatest contribution to psychology is 
probably the raw material that he provided in his 
Confessions. 


NEWS ITEMS 
The largest public school building in Europe 
is the new continuation school in Vienna. 


Last year Texas put up an average of two 
schoolhouses a day, the total bill being 
$3,000,000. 


The educational expenditure for Scotland for 
the past fiscal year was $18,300,000, of which 
$840,000 was for continuation schools. 


“More than one-half of our school population 
is trained in the rural schools. These schools 
are inadequate.”—Superintendent E. T. Fair- 
child. 


It costs an average of eighteen cents a school 
day per child to put the rising generation of 
this country through the elementary and high 
schools. 


An investigation of the Prussian schools 
shows that an average of sixteen per cent of the 
pupils evade the prescribed physical exercises 
by physicians’ certificates or other means. 
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Three High School Books in English 


A Two Years’ Course in English Composition. By 
Charles Lane Hanson, Mechanic Arts High School, 
Boston. Price 90 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


English Composition, Book Two. By Stratton D. 
Brooks, President, University of Oklahoma, formerly 
Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Mass. Cloth, 12mo, 
432 pages. Price, $1.00. American Book Company, 
New York. 


Practical English Composition. By Carolyn M. Ger- 
rish, Head of the Department of English, Girls’ Latin 
School, Boston, and Margaret Cunningham, Depart- 
ment of English, Dorchester High School, Boston. Cloth, 
436 pages. Price, $1.00. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


The text-books in English for high schools 
are more interesting than when we were young. 
They often combine composition with the re- 
quired work in grammar and rhetoric, some- 
times with word-study and spelling as well. 
The books are full of practical suggestions, 
topics of interest and sense for composition- 
writing, and entirely new illustrative quotations 
taken often from contemporary literature as 
well as from the classics; often, also, from the 
compositions of high school students. 

One of the best of these is A Two Years’ 
Course in English Composition, by Charles 
Lane Hanson. It covers all the practical Eng- 
lish work of the first half of the high school 
course. It has literally hundreds of suggested 
exercises for oral recitation or written com- 
position. The accompanying explanation is 
straight talk. 

English Composition, Book II, by Stratton 
D. Brooks, is evidently the continuation of some 
book similar to Mr. Hanson’s, designed for the 
last two years of the high school course. It 
treats the four forms of discourse, giving also 
much practice in letter-writing. There is a 
brief discussion of the drama and of the novel, 
a treatment of versification, and a brief account 
of English grammar. 

A third similar book is Practical English 
Composition, by Carolyn M. Gerrish and Mar- 
garet Cunningham. This has, however, no 
grammar-study. Students’ compositions are 
among the illustrative matter, used to point ex- 
cellences as well as faults in expression. 


By Edwin S. Richards. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 


Grammar Grade Speller. 
Cloth, 192 pages. Price, 28 cents. 
Boston. 


The Richards Grammar Grade Speller is a 
continuation of the primary speller. The drill 
is based on careful pronunciation and enuncia- 


tion, which are provided for with the minimum 
of diacritic marking. Notes at the foot of the 
page refer the children to rules for spelling, 
principles of syllabication, choice of pronunci- 
ation, derivation, etc., yet these are not so nu- 
merous as to be a burden. All indicated infor- 
mation is to be found at the back of the book, 
which is therefore a handbook of phonetics, de- 
rivation, etc., as well as a speller. Accompany- 
ing some of the lessons are lively, witty sen- 
tences for dictation. Good drill book. 


The Civil War. Edited by Charles L. Barstow. 
12mo, 220 pages. The Century Company, New York. 


A New Nation. Edited by Charles L. Barstow. 209 
pages. Price, 50 cents. The Century Company, New 
York. 


These volumes are from The Century Read- 
ings in United States History, previously men- 
tioned. The Civil War maintains the excellent 
standard of The Westward Movement. The 
chapters present a well-chosen series of inci- 
dents of the war, the most of them written by 
those who took a prominent part in the struggle. 
Thus we have the personal impressions of 
Grant, Sherman, Beauregard, McClellan and 
Wallace. More interesting and instructive than 
the stories of the generals are such chapters as 
“Going to the Front,” the recollections of a pri- 
vate. Although the point of view is northern, 
the men of the South are given what might be 
considered a fair amount of space. The book 
is well adapted for reading in the high school 
and last year of the grammar school, and if in 
the lower grades it could take the place of the 
primary compendiums that aim to give a sys- 
tematic account of the Civil War, there would 
be more history known and less dislike of the 
subject in our schools. The New Nation cov- 
ers the years between the Revolution and the 
Civili War. It necessarily lacks the unity of the 
other volume, and of the slavery agitation it 
gives us little but the sentimental view. 


A Story of the Peace 
By Lucile Gulliver, with 
293 pages. 60 


The Friendship of Nations. 
Movement for Young People. 
a foreword by David Starr Jordan. 
cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


A supplementary reader written with a view 
to forward the peace movement. It contains 
chapters on the history of war and of the peace 
movement, The Hague, the pacifying effect of 
commerce, and the humanitarian interests that 
are leading us to “The World Brotherhood.” 
The book has material which will be found of 
service in the celebration of Peace Day. 
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The World We Live In. By George Stuart Fuller- 
ton, Professor of Philosophy in Columbia University. 
293 pages. $1.50 net. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. . 


“T make no apology for having written in a 
very plain and straightforward way. A truth 
simply stated is none the less a truth. An er- 
vor stated in obscure and technical language is 
civen a breastplate which may shield an un- 
worthy life.” With such words Professor Ful- 

‘rton prefaces a treatise on the realistic phi- 
ssophy which in simple and direct language 
fulfills the promise of his introduction. 


The Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools. 
fy Arthur Schultze. 370 pages. Price, $1.25. The 
\iaemillan Company, New York. 


The chief object of the book is to contribute 
towards making mathematical teaching less in- 
formational and more disciplinary. It tries to 
show how to train students in attacking mathe- 
matical problems instead of merely making 
them learn mathematical facts, in learning how 
ito demonstrate instead of learning demonstra- 
tions. Concrete and detailed suggestions are 
given for teaching algebra and geometry, and 
many exercises are given for supplementary 
work. There is an interesting chapter on the 
Foundations of Mathematics which includes a 
clear though ‘concise description of the non- 
Euclidian geometry. Teachers of mathematics 
will find this a helpful book. 


Durell’s Arithmetics, Two Book Series. By Fletcher 
Durell, Ph.D., Head of the Mathematical Department, 
the Lawrenceville School, New Jersey, and Elizabeth 
Hall, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Elementary Arithmetic, 354 pages, cloth, 48 
cents. Advanced Arithmetic, 458 pages, cloth. 64 
cents. Charles E. Merrill Company, New York. 


One of the characteristic features of this se- 
ries is the special treatment of the concrete ap- 
plications of arithmetic by means of industry 
reviews which treat of the arithmetical element 
in representative industries, as agriculture, 
mining, forestry, railroads, postal rates, etc. 
Another new feature is the table of the perma- 
nent number facts of geography, history and 
physics which are given at the end of each vol- 
ume and used repeatedly in problems. 


Plane and Solid Geometry. By C. A. Hart, Instruc- 
tor in Mathematics, Wadleigh High School, New York 
City, and Daniel D. Feldman, Head of Mathematics 
Department, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cloth, 12mo, 496 pages, with diagrams and illustra- 
tions. Price, $1.25. The volume is also published in 
two parts, Plane Geometry, and Solid Geometry, priced 
at 80 cents each. American Book Company, New York. 


One of the best of the recent geometries, thor- 
oughly progressive, scholarly in tone, eminently 
practical. The propositions are at once applied 
by means of.questions and exercises. Practical 
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problems and concrete and abstract exercises 
are carefully proportioned. The parallel form 
of argument and reason in the proofs gives a 
definite model for proving exercises, renders 
the careless omission of reasons impossible, 
leads to accurate thinking and greatly lightens 
the labor of reading papers. 


Dictation Day by Day: A Modern Speller: Sixth 
Year. By Kate Van Wagenen, Principal Public School 
No. 2, Borough of the Bronx, New York City. 127 
pages. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


A very practical and enjoyable text-book for 
teaching spelling through the dictation of pithy 
sentences and paragraphs, mostly from well- 
known writers. Along with the problems of 
the colonists and the virtues of the minute-man, 
we find subjects of immediate interest, such as 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, the climate of Panama, 
the Culebra Cut. The business letters do not 
thank you in advance; the social letters sound 
natural; the poems to be memorized are those 
of the grade. There are exercises in the recog- 
nition of prefixes, suffixes, and Latin stems. 
The book is designed for the sixth year. 


Sources of Interest in High School English. By C. 
Edward Jones, Ph.D., Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Albany, N. Y. Cloth, 12mo, 144 pages, illus- 
trated by graphs. Price, 80 cents. American Book 
Company, New York. 


A statistical compilation. It gives the re- 
sults of a vivisection of the consciences of hun- 
dreds of children in the high schools, in an ef- 
fort to find out what they like and why they like 
it. The pity of such experiments is that you 
find out so little. Intricate features of the book 
are the cryptic numerical tabulations and 
charts. The quoted comments of the children 
are usually empty, or else obvious imitations. 
The author’s conclusions are a trifle puzzling. 
In one place he thinks that we should not give 
prose selections “with so little of action” be- 
cause the children of the grade like plot; far- 
ther on he finds that interest in description 
arises, “probably because it is the form of com- 
position emphasized and drilled upon at that 
time.” 


Lippincott’s Third Reader. By Homer P. Lewis, Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools, Worcester, Mass., and 
Elizabeth Lewis. 267 pages. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


Apparently this is no improvement on our 
many good readers. The subject-matter is, as 
usual, myths, fables and tales of heroic en- 
deavor, with short poems interspersed. The 
style of some of the adaptations is unnecessarily 
bald and hard. In the matter of naming the 
authors of stories and poems it is utterly incon- 
sistent. Well-known authors are often not 
named at all, sometimes only the surname is 
given, and at other-times the whole name. Al- 
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though many of the illustrations are attractive, 
one at least is without any excuse for being. 


English Literature. By J. C. Metcalf, Professor of 
English Literature in Richmond College. Cloth, 448 
pages. $1.25. B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, 
Atlanta. 


English Literature, by John Calvin Metcalf, 
travels “from Beowulf to Kipling.” It treats 
the writers in periods, giving with each promi- 
nent author an account of his life and works 
and a conservative estimate of his worth. 
There are extracts from our best lyric poetry, 
as well as interesting portraits and other illus- 
trations. The topics are printed in special type 
and the text, though brief, is not so brief as to 
be uninteresting. It is suitable for either high 
school or college use. 


Musical Dictation. Book One. By Hollis Dann, 
Mus. D., Head of Department of Music, Cornell Univer- 
sity. Cloth, square 12mo, 145 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


Music Writing Book. (To accompany above.) 94 x 84 
inches, 32 pages, paper covers. Price, 10 cents. Amer- 
ican Book Company, New York. 


These books afford a course in the study of 
tone and rhythm for the first three years of 
school, and are available for use with any sys- 
tem of teaching music. The work of these les- 
sons is outlined for the pupil on alternate pages 
of the Writing Book, the other pages being 
ruled for practice writing. Dr. Dann, of Cor- 
nell, has had long and successful experience in 
the public schools of Ithaca, and his popularity, 
enthusiasm and efficiency give assurance that 
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Indian Sketches. By Cornelia Steketee Hulst. 113 
pages. 60 cents. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 


An account of Marquette and the Pottawato- 
mie Indians and in general of the early condi- 
tions in the northwest territory. The author is 
successful in explaining the real relations be- 
tween the red men and the whites. One of the 
best chapters is a sketch of Chief Simon Poka- 
gon, who lived to be a notable attendant at the 
Columbian Exposition in 1893. 


Mouth Hygiene and Mouth Sepsis. By John Sayre 
Marshall, M.D., Se.D., Syracuse University, Captain 
United States army, retired. 262 pages. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 


“T did not know this morning,” said Mr. Bof- 
fin after Wegg’s first reading from ‘The De- 
cline and Fall-off the Roman Empire,” “that 
there were so many scarers in print.” The fact 
that one lively coccus multiplying without in- 
terference would in three days produce progeny 
to the number of 46,000,000,000,000 is certainly 
a scarer. Seriously, this volume is a needed aid 
in the teaching of hygiene. It is a book for 
teachers and for well-balanced teachers, who 
will make careful and practical use of the facts 
therein stated concerning the important relation 
of the mouth to the whole body. For the gen- 
po reading of adults the work is no less val- 
uable. 


Old Testament Stories. Edited by James R. Rutland, 
Librarian, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 3874 pages. 
45 cents. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 


Professor Rutland’s edition of the Old Tes- 
tament Stories gives the chief episodes from 


in these publications he has provided an impor- 


tant help to the teaching of music in the grades. Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 








CIVICS FOR FOREIGNERS 
By A. A. PLASS 


} The language is simple and the lessons 
re d They include the essential outlines of city, state, and national government ; 
give important facts in U. S. history; show how the various government officers are chosen; 


This is a practical book by an experienced teacher. 
are definite. 


describe the registration of voters, methods of voting, etc. The book includes a full state- 
ment of the legal requirements for naturalization, with copies of the necessary papers, and 
drill upon the usual questions that are asked. The vocabulary, in Italian, German, Swedish, 
Polish, French, Greek, and Yiddish, includes all the words used in the book. 


Cloth. Illustrated. 192 pages. 


« OTHER GOOD BOOKS 


Harrington’s Lessons for Non-English Speaking People. Book I, 25c. Language Les- 
sons, 25c. Book II 


Moore’s English-Italian Language Book 
Fuller’s Primer 


50 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Kings, and Daniel, with practically all of the 
Books of Ruth and Esther. The King James 
version is followed. 

The editor has written an interesting histor- 
ical introduction, which treats of the Hebrews 
in Palestine, the Hebrew Bible and two early 
translations, the Bible in English and the Bible 
and English literature. 


Selected Addresses. By James Burrill Angell. 285 
pages. $1.60 net. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

There are few schoolmen whose prominence 
and general ability entitle them to rank with 
ex-President Angell. There will be for this 
reason a peculiar interest attaching to this vol- 
ume of selected addresses. Half of these 
speeches are directly educational and include 
the inaugural address at the University of 
Michigan in 1871, and the commemorative ora- 
tion delivered sixteen years later. Historical 
and diplomatic affairs are treated in addresses 
on The European Concert and the Monroe Doc- 
trine and on The Turkish Capitulations, the lat- 
ter of which has a renewed interest in the light 
of recent events. 


Two Years Before the Mast. Riverside Literature 
Series, No. 84, New Illustrated Edition. Cloth, 60 cents 
net, postpaid. 530 pages. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 

This edition contains a new introduction by 
the author’s son, and in addition to the chapter 
“Twenty-four Years After,” it has a final chap- 
ter entitled “Seventy-six Years After,” in which 
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Mr. Dana brings the edition up to the present 
day. There are forty pictorial chapter-heads, 
and also full-page illustrations of the schooner 
Pilgrim and the ship Alert. The book has a 
map of the voyages, and plates showing the 
spars, rigging, and sails of a ship, from draw- 
ings made under the direction of the author. 


The Essentials of Physics. By George Anthony Hill, 
A.M., formerly Assistant Professor of Physics in Har- 
vard University. 12mo, cloth, 344 pages, illustrated, 
$1.10. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The title of this book is apt. The essentials 
are certainly here, presented in a manner which 
for self-instruction and for many classroom 
purposes is admirable. The subjects are pre- 
sented by the method of question and answer. 
A definite question is asked and answered in the 
text. Then follow questions and problems. The 
exercises are systematic and progressive. Every 
step leads naturally to the next; and the treat- 
ment is direct, simple, specific and definite. 


Introductory American History. By Henry Eldridge 
Bourne and Elbert Jay Benton, Professors of History 
in Western Reserve University. 264 pages. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 

It is sometimes made to appear in our schools 
that American history, especially where that is 
the only history formally taught, is a distinct 
and complete subject of itself; that the events 
in this country between 1492 and 1912 form a 
science like that of physiology. An effective 
antidote for that error may be ‘found for ele- 
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mentary grades in this Introductory American 
History. Here we have the simple elements of 
old world history leading up to the history of 
America, with enough of the subject of the 
discovery and settlement of the new world to 
show the connection. It is a most desirable ad- 
dition to our elementary history texts, and it 
is a well-considered and arranged volume. Had 
more attention been given to the history of com- 
merce, to the people of Tyre and Venice, it 
would have been a still more valuable work. A 
further recommendation of the book to some 
teachers is the fact that it follows the sugges- 
tions of the committee of eight of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. 


American Beginnings in Europe. By Miles F. Gordy, 
formerly Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
336 pages. 75 cents. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 

This book has in the main the same object and 
method as the preceding. It is somewhat more 
extensive in its treatment of the subject. The 
name of Professor Gordy, known in our schools 
as the author of some excellent books on Ameri- 
can history, will be a recommendation to the 
many teachers who have used them. 


By Anna A. Plass. Cloth, 
Price, 50 cents. D. C. Heath 


Civics for Foreigners. 
illustrated. 192 pages. 
& Co., Boston. 

Readers for foreigners have been a frequent 
output of our.publishers during the past few 
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years. This book on civics, based on experi- 
ence in teaching, will doubtless have its place 
in our schools. 


The Administration of Public Education in the United 
States. By Samuel Train Dutton, LL.D., and David 
‘Snedden, Ph.D. 614 pages. $2.00 net. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


A revision to date of a standard work. 
Agriculture. A text-book for rural and 


By Milo N. Wood, Principal High 
339 pages. Orange Judd Com- 


School 
graded schools. 
School, Pittsville, Wis. 
pany, New York. 

This is an excellent text for putting the best 
ideas of the recent revival in agricultural study 
into the minds of the elementary pupils. Nor 
will the interest of the adult reader be lessened 
by the book’s adaptability to children. The ar- 
rangement, matter and illustrations are practi- 
cal, and the book, we believe, will meet the ap- 
probation of that most critical person, the 
farmer-parent. 

Two stories for children and for those 
By Johanna Spyri; translation by 
231 pages. Ginn & Co., Bos- 


Heimatlos: 
who love children. 
Emma Stelter Hopkins. 
ton. 

These are stories for children that will really 
interest children. The moral—the appreciation 
of the comforts of life by contrast with the pri- 
vations of the homeless—is subservient to the 


art of story-telling. 
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TWO NEW AND INTERESTING BOOKS 


Sargent’s Fine and Industrial Arts in Elementary 
‘Schools -- = 75 cents. 


The wide experience of the author has enabled him in this new book to present material of unusual value 
to teachers who have any association whatever with art in the schools. The educational and practical values 
of elementary instruction in fine and industrial arts are shown, and a definite outline of work through each 
grade is included. 

The clear half-tone illustrations made from the actual work of children present graphic examples of many 
phases of the suggested courses in drawing, manual training, basketry, and the other subjects included. 


Leavitt’s Examples of Industrial Education - - $1.25 : 


A study of the present-day demand for industrial training on the part of the manufacturer, organized 
labor, the social worker, and the educator, and a discussion of the relation of this training to existing 


economic, social and educational conditions. The operation of certain prominent industrial schools is re- 
viewed in detail, and a comprehensive plan suggested for the reorganization of the school system to bring 
it into closer relation with industrial training. 
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Autobiography and Miscellanea. By John G. Wight, 
Ph.D., formerly Principal.of the Wadleigh High School, 
New York. 285 pages. By mail, $1.15. Published pri- 
vately and sold by Miss F. A. Dowden, Librarian Wad- 
leigh High School, New York. 


The many friends of Dr. Wight will find de- 
light in this chatty, humorous and instructive 
autobiographical sketch, some portions of which 
have appeared in The School Journal. The 
miscellanea comprise some of the best essays, 
addresses, letters and poems of the author. The 
proceeds from the sale of the book are to be ap- 
plied toward the scholarship fund inaugurated 
in Dr. Wight’s name by his associates in the 
Wadleigh High School. 


The Holbrook Reader for Primary Grades. By Flor- 
ence Holbrook. 128 pages, cloth, illustrated. Price, 
36 cents. Ainsworth & Co., Chicago. 


From the Forestville School, Chicago, comes 
this book, in which children may read of their 
own doings, in the experiences of Philip during 
his seventh year. He has a birthday, plays 
school, hears stories, sings songs, watches the 
fire engines, etc. Of all these experiences there 
are attractive sketches. The book is not lim- 
ited in vocabulary like the ordinary primer, and 
is consequently more natural in style. Neither 
is it in conventional black and white; rather is 
it a study in buff and brown, the brown print on 
unglazed buff paper being thought better for 
the eyes. 


By Lilian E. Talbert, Pri- 
122 pages. Price, 30 


The Expression Primer. 
mary Instructor, Berkeley, Cal. 
cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


The Expression Primer comes 3,000 miles 
across country—from Berkeley, Cal. The ob- 
ject of the book is to train children in proper 
emphasis and inflection in reading. Such em- 
phasis as belongs with the new word, contrasted 
terms, exclamation; and such change of inflec- 
tion as is found in question and answer—are 
provided for in sixty-nine lessons. The primer 
is graded, it includes simple phonetic compari- 
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son, it is pleasant to read and attractively illus- 
trated. A dozen final pages are addressed to 
the teacher. 


Beginnings in English. By Frances Lillian Taylor, 
Teachers’ Training School, Galesburg, Illinois. 128 
pages. Illustrated. 35 cents. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. 


This is a composition and language book for 
the primary grades — specifically, the second 
year. It provides graded lessons in penman- 
ship, copying, dictation, in the use of trouble- 
some grammatical forms and distinction be- 
tween homonyms—as well as lessons in compo- 
sition, both oral and written. Grammatical dis- 
tinctions, as that of singular and plural, are 
taught quite simply in dialogues which are af- 
terward to be dramatized. The composition 
consists of story-telling, .picture-study, ete. The 
method, and the thoughts and exercises sug- 
gested, will please the children. 


The Peirce Spellers. By Walter Merton Peirce, Su- 
pervising Principal of Schools, Ridgway, Pa. Book I, 
12mo, cloth, 94 pages. 18 cents. Book II, 20 cents. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 


These books set out to reform our methods 
of teaching spelling in several ways: (1) by 
the omission of words that never give trouble, 
(2) by the omission of others that we seldom 
or never need, (3) by persistent drill on from 
three to six words a day, (4) by careful appli- 
cation of a few necessary rules, (5) by definite 
instruction, for the teacher, in the right way to 
teach spelling. In the body of the: book the 
words are not marked phonetically nor divided 
into syllables. There is, however, a phonet- 
ically marked word-list appended for the use 
of the teacher. 


Thought Building in Composition. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


80 cents net. The 


_ The volume before us is “a training-manual 
in the mechanics of writing, with a supplemen- 
tary division on journalistic writing as a means 
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PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


By J. W. SEWELL 


Superintendent of Grammar Grades in 
the Public Schools of Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

This text-book provides work in gram- 
mar and composition for seventh and 
eighth grades. The lessons are pre- 
sented in groups of five each; two are 
devoted to grammar and three to com- 

position—oral and written. 
Complete Book - - - = 
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Eighth Grade Book - 35 
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THIRD READER . 


By Homzr P. Lewis 
Worcester, 


AND 
ExurzasetH Lewis 


The reading matter is excellent—the 
illustrations are exquisite,—the mech- 
anism is faultless. 

Do you need new books for the little 
folks? If so, get these books. 


PRODUCTIVE FARMING 
By Pror. K. C. DAVIS, 
of Rutgers College. 


The author has had many years of 
practical experience investigating farm- 
ing problems in various parts of the 
country. In addition to this, knowing 
through his class work the needs of the 
students, he has been able to produce 
one of the most practicable ond teach- 
able text-books on this subject. 


Over 300 illustrations. 12mo., cloth, 
$1.00 
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Twelve New Books 
for Young People 


Beautiful in thought, fine 
in influence—books that will 
help you form the character 
of your children—and enable 
them to choose through life 
the best in friends, whether 
books or men. 


Beautifully illustrated in 
colors, line drawings, or half- 
tones. 


Supplementary Readers 


The Water-Babies. 
By Cuartes Kurinocstey. Edited by 
Sarah Willard Hiestand, editor of Be- 
ginners’ Shakespeare. Line drawings 
by Will Carqueville. 45 cents 


The Heart of a Boy. 
By Epmonpo pve Amicis. ranslated 
from the Italian and abridged by Sophie 
ewett. Line drawings by Homer W. 
iby. Photographs. 45 cents 


Japanese Fairy Tales. 
Series 1. By Teresa Prerce WILLIs- 
ton. Illustrated in five colors by Sanchi 
Ogawa of the Imperial Art School, 
Tokyo, Japan. 50 cents 


Japanese Fairy Tales. 
Series II. By Teresa Pierce WI1ttIs- 
ton. Illustrated in five colors by Sanchi 
Ogawa. 50 cents 


A Christmas Carol. 
By Cuarres Dicxens. Edited by Kath- 
arine Gill West, formerly Instructor in 
Reading in Eastern Illinois State Nor 
mal School, Charleston. Line drawings 
by Milo K. Winter. 35 eents 


The Mace History Readers. 
By Wruam H. Mace, of Syracuse 
University, N. Y. Books | ee 
Line drawings by Colby. Maps. Each 

; 35 cents 


Asia: A Geography Reader. 
By EttswortH UNTINGTON. | Illus- 
trated with a wide variety of pictures 
from photographs. Sixteen full-page 
colored maps, and one mare + - map. 

5 cents 


The Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin. 
Edited by George B. Aiton. Photos; 
line drawings by Homer W. Colby. 
45 cents 


Abraham Lincoln: The Man of 
the People. 
By Wrii1am H. Mace. Illustrated with 
a fine collection of pictures. Line draw- 
ings by Colby. 35 cents 
Oliver Cromwell: England’s 
Uncrowned King. 
By Essze V. Hatuaway, author of 
“Napoleon: The Little Corsican.”  [I- 
lustrations by Carle Michal Boog. 
35 cents 


In Preparation 


Lucita: A Child’s Story of Old 
Mexico. 

By Rutu Gangs. Beautiful color plates 

and line drawings by Maginel right 

Enright. 


The Early Sea People. 
By Katuartre E. Dopp, tension 
Division of the University of Chicago. 
Exceptionally fine pictures in half-tones © 
by Howard V. Brown. 50 cents 


Correspondence Invited. 


Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago New York 








of practice.” It is meant for the freshman 
classes in college. There is a carefully planned 
method for classroom work outlined at the out- 
set, designed to save the teacher’s time and in- 
sure the best results. The book takes the sen- 
sible view that composition work isn’t meant to 
develop great writers, nor even to fit men to 
earn a living by the pen; but chiefly to train 
students to think clearly, and next to accustom 
them to saying what they think as economically 
and vigorously as possible. It applies the lab- 
oratory method to the teaching of composition. 


English Composition in Theory and Practice, By 
Henry Seidel Canby and others of the Department of 
English Composition in the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale College. 465 pages. $1.25 net. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


This is an extensive book, containing not only 
instruction in the usual forms of prose compo- 
sition but copious and extensive examples con- 
sisting of whole essays, stories, arguments, etc., 
by such a variety of writers as Izaak Walton, 
Theodore Roosevelt, William H. Taft, and 
George Borrow. (We keep abreast of the times 
without losing our hold on the past.) The or- 
der in which the forms of composition are 
treated is, exposition, argument, description, 
narrative. There are useful appendices treat- 
ing such subjects as sentence structure (with 
exercises), use of words, brief-making, falla- 
cious argument, punctuation, spelling. 


Books Received 

Kreuz und quer Durch Deutsche Lande. By Robert 
Mezger, Barringer High School, Newark, and Wilhelm 
Mueller, late Principal of the Fifteenth District School, 
Cincinnati. Cloth, 16mo, 260 pages, with notes, con- 
versational questions, vocabulary, map, and illustra- 
tions. Price, 60 cents. American Book Company, New 
York. 


Inside Finishing. By Charles A. King, Director of 
Manual Training, Eastern High School, Bay City, 
Mich. Cloth, 12mo, 237 pages, with cuts and diagrams. 
Price, 80 cents. American Book Company, New York. 


‘In Oldest England. By George Philip Krapp. Illus- 
trated, 163 pages. Price, 60 cents. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. 


English Grammar. By Lillian G. Kimball, formerly 
Head of English Department, State Normal School, 
Oshkosh, Wis. Cloth, 12mo, 271 pages. Price, 60 cents. 
American Book Company, New York. 


Winter. By Dallas Lore Sharp. Illustrated by Rob- 
ert Bruce Horsfall. 148 pages. Price, 60 cents. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


The Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land. By Joseph C. 
Sindelar. A Supplementary Reader for Second and 
Third Grades. 64 illustrations in black and five colors 
and decorations for cover and end papers by Helen G. 
Hodge. Music by Alys E. Bentley, Director of Music, 
Washington, D. C. 144 pages, cloth. 40 cents, post- 
paid. Gift edition in box, 50 cents, postpaid. Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago. 

(Additional Book Notes on page 35) 
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Philippine Service 


The United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission announces open 
competitive examinations on No- 


vember 29 and 30, and Decem- | 
ber 27 and 28, 1912, to fill va- | 
cancies as they may occur in the | 
positions of teacher, industrial | 
teacher, and clerk in the Philip- 


pine Service. 
The entrance salary of the 


majority of male appointees will | 
be $1,200 per annum, and ap- | 
pointees will be eligible for pro- | 
motion up to $2,000 per annum | 
as teacher, although positions | 


above $1,600 are limited in num- 
ber. Eligibility in the assistant 
examination is required for pro- 
motion to the positions of divi- 
sion superintendent, which carry 
salaries ranging from $1,800 to 
$3,000. 

The work of American men 
teachers is largely of a supervi- 
sory character, and the higher 


positions are filled as vacancies | 


occur by the promotion of those 


who have demonstrated their ef- | 


ficiency and ability in the serv- 
ice. 

Only men will be admitted to 
the assistant examination. 


Women will not be admitted | 
to the teacher examination un- | 


less they are the wives, immedi- 
ate relatives or fiancées of men 
examined for teacher or assist- 


ant, or appointed to or already | 
employed in the Philippine Serv- 


ice, except that those who have 
had special experience in the 
teaching of Domestic Science 
and Home Economy, or have had 
training in these subjects and 
are applicants for positions as 
special teachers of Domestic 
Science and Home Economy, 
may be admitted. Each woman 
applicant should state definitely 
in her application the name, ad- 
dress, and relationship of such 
person, or that she is applicant 
for a position as a teacher of 
Domestic Science and Home 
Economy. Appointments made 
from the female teacher register 


will be at entrance salaries of | 


from $1,000 to $1,200. 


Further information relative 
to the duties and conditions of | 
the Philippine service, also con- | 
cerning subjects and places of | 


examination, may be obtained by 
addressing the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





of Women 


have learned to secure the kind of natural help, at 
times, which will relieve a great deal of suffering. 
But there are thousands of others who would 
be grateful to be relieved of the headaches, 
backaches, depression and worn nerves, the 
lassitude and general sense of misery which 
sometimes assail them. Many, many women 


Are Stronger, Healthier, 
Happier 
because they have learned the value to them of 
Beecham’s Pills. Their value to you can be so 
easily and inexpensively proved by a trial. 

Take a few doses and see for yourself how 
much better you will be after your digestive organs 
have been helped, your liver stimulated, your 
bowels regulated by this really marvelous remedy. 
Nature then will help you further and you will be 
far more cheerful—enjoy life more yourself and be 


ISS 


able to confer more pleasure upon others. 

You will be more attractive also—with brighter eyes, a 
clearer complexion—you will have, indeed, the charm due to 
perfect healthfulness secured by timely use of this wonderfu, 
corrective. Countless women enjoy perennial good health 


by taking 


Beechams Pills 


“‘The Largest Sale of any Medicine’’ 
The directions with every box are of especial value to women. 
Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c, and 25c; if your dealer should not 





have them, send price to Thomas Beecham, 
417 Canal St., N. Y. 














Little and Big Religion 

This story comes from Aus- 
tralia, where all. conversation 
turns eventually to matters edu- 
cational, because every parent 
is painfully anxious that his 
sons shall pass the standard 
which will free them from cer- 
tain years of military service. 
A visitor was conversing with 
his host’s small son and opened, 
as a matter of course, with the 
words, “Do you go to school 
now?” 


“Ves,” 

“And what do. you learn? 
Reading, writing, sums?” 

“Oh, yes; and I learn religion, 
too.” 

“Religion?” 

“Yes; I learn the little relig- 
ion, which teaches that we all 
come from Adam. But my elder 
brother is in a higher class; he 
learns the big religion, and that 
teaches that we all come from 
monkeys.” — Manchester Guar- 
dian. 
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THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
of Childhood 


Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings. 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element 
through Action, Rhythm and Sound. Superior to any other 
series of primary readers ever published in Simplicity of 
Method, in Literary Content, and in Mechanical Excellence. 
Valuable either as Basal or Supplementary. The Teacher’s 
Manual provides daily lessons, worked out in detail for the 
guidance of the teacher. 

Primer .. . . 380c. Second Reader . 42. 

First Reader .. 866. Manual... . . 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN 
SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 
A practical and gps apd graded course, completely illus- 
trated, for teachers’ and pupils’ use. Tissue paper patterns 
accompany Books II. and III., free. 
Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. Book III, 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES 
IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. IKE 
Prof. of Educational Psychology in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, eliminating 
the copying of examples by the pupils and saving both time 
and eye-strain. Suitable for use with any text bo 

Nos. 1,2,3,45 . .. . + + » each 10 cents 

Teacher’s Edition ..... . each 15 cents 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
393-399 Lafayette Street, New York City 
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77 Vesks 
Guaranteed for a 

Lifetime 


UR American Steel 

Sanitary Desks are 

built of our Triangular Steel Tub- 
ing (see Trade Mark), — the 


"bea ge ag Y 
. known. o bolts or 
WSS rivets—all steel parts y 

7 WY united by electric weld- / 
Yj ing. Standards finished 
/f ‘ in our new sanitary Y 
/f gunmetal enamel. These advantages YY 
/f found only in yf 
pew 5 )/ 
Y, American Steel Sanitary Desks 

Send for Booklet “X!.” —a7 
Blackboards and School 


Supplies 
Get our 120 page Catalog X4— 
everything for the schoolroom. 


American Seating 
Company 
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Again and Again 


Typewriting Contests for Speed and Accuracy 
have been won on the Underwood. 


Results of the National Contests held under the 
auspices of the National Federation of Commer- 
cial Teachers at their Annual Convention in Spo- 
kane, July 18, 1912: 


Professional Contest 
First four places won by operators on the 
UNDERWOOD 


Amateur Contest 

First five places won by operators on the 
UNDERWOOD 
School Contest 


First six places won by operators on the 
UNDERWOOD 


Underwood Typewriter Company, tacorporated 
Underwood Building ‘New York 








Ask the man with whom you talk 
typewriters if he has a machine with 
Combination Column Selector and Para- 
grapher. 

If he has, then his typewriter is a 
VISIBLE MODEL 10 


Smith Premier 


The Combination Column Selector and Paragrapher is 
the latest labor saving idea in typewriting. 

It saves 10 to 20 per cent. of the time and labor accord- 
ing to the nature of the work; and it does it in the 
simplest manner—by keyboard control of the carriage 
movements. 

The Smith Premier Typewriter, Model 10, has Fourteen 
new features—all of vital importance in producing the 
best and quickest work. 

Let us send you a Smith Premier catalogue, describing 
them all. 


Smith Premier Department 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) ‘ 
NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 
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Xavier de Maistre’s La Jeune Sibérienne. Edited 
with Introduction, Explanatory Notes, Questions in 
French and Exercises for Translation by Charles Wes- 
ley Robson. 16mo, cloth, 188 pages. 35 cents. Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 


Elementary Spanish Reader. By E. Stanley Harri- 
son, First Assistant in Modern Languages, Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 16mo, cloth, 79 pages. 50 
cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. 
Edited by William Peterfield Trent, Professor of Eng- 
lish, and John Erskine, Associate Professor of English 
in Columbia University. Standard English Classics. 
12mo, cloth, 466 pages. 50 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Illustrated Lessons in Composition and Rhetoric. By 
Erle E. Clippinger, Assistant Professor of English, 
Indiana State Normal School. 371 pages. Illustrated. 
$1.00. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 


Golden Treasury Third Reader. By Charles M. Steb- 
bins, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. Cloth, 12mo, 256 
pages, illustrated. Price, 48 cents. American Book 
Company, New York. 


Cicero’s Orations. By Walter B. Gunnison, Ph.D., 
Principal, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, and 
Walter S. Harley, A.M., Instructor of Latin, Erasmus 
Hall High School. 501 pages. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York. 


The Sexual Life of the Child. By Dr. Albert Moll. 
Translated from the German by Dr. Eden Paul, with an 
Introduction by Edward L. Thorndike, Professor of 
Educational Psychology, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 339 pages. Price, $1.75 net. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


Building the Young Man. By Kenneth H. Wayne. 
173 pages. 50 cents net. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Fifty Famous People. By James Baldwin. Cloth, 
12mo, 190 pages, with illustrations. Price, 35 cents. 
American Book Company, New York. 


Public Speaking: Principles and Practice. By Irvah 
Lester Winter, Assistant Professor of Public Speaking 
in Harvard University. 398 pages. $2.00 net. The 
Maemillan Company, New York. 


Training the Little Home Maker by Kitchengarden 
Methods. By Mabel Louise Keech,eA.B. 81 pages. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


Poems and Stories. By Bret Harte. Selected and 
edited for schools and colleges with an introduction by 
Charles Swain Thomas, A.M., Head of the English De- 
partment in the Newton, Mass., High School. 110 
pages. 25 cents. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


First Latin Reader. By H. C. Nutting, Ph.D., As- 
sistant Professor of Latin, University of California. 
Cloth, 12mo, 250 pages. Price, 60 cents. American 
Book Company, New York. 
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To make a history or geography lesson vivid—to arouse and 
maintain the interest of your pupils—to make teaching more 
productive of results, illustrate the lesson with stereopticon 
pictures. No instrument is so satisfactory or so generally 
applicable to educational work as the 


Bausch lomb 


Balopticon, 


This perfect stereopticon projects clear, distinct pictures—is 
easily operated—conveniently portable—and strongly built. 
The Balopticon projects ordinary lantern slides and can also 
be arranged for opaque objects—post 
cards, photographs, etc. Model C Bal- 
opticon is now 
only $25.00. The 
Opaque Attach- 
ment is $30.00. 
Descriptive Cir- 
cular 9D, sent 
postpaid on re- 
quest. 


Write us to-day. 


Bausch €7 lomb Optical ©. 


‘MEW YoRK WASHINGTON CHICAGO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. rRANKFORT 














FOR THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS 


Thanksgiving Entertainments 


With much original matter by Marte Irtsa, Ciara J. Denton, 
AURA R. SmiTH and others. 

The largest, choicest and best arranged collection for Thanksgiving pub- 
lished. For all grades, Primary, Intermediate and Higher. Contains 77 
recitations, 12 dialogues, and exercises, 2 acrostics, 3 drills, 10 songs, 12 
tableaux, and 32 quotations. Nothing equal to it in newness and variety. 


Illustrated, 144 pages—Price, 25 cents, 


All the Holidays 


By Ciara J. Denton. 
_ The most complete book of entertainments for all the holidays pub- 
lished. Recitations, dialogues, plays and exercises for all school holidays. 
A splendid collection tor ali grades. 
201 pages—Paper—Price, 30 cents. 


The New Christmas Book 
Edited by Jos. C. S1npELar. 


A new and excellent book containing about 60 recitations, 10 dialogues, 
and exercises, 4 drills, 10 songs, 5 tableaux, 4 Pantomimes, 60 quotations, 
10 interesting facts often desired, and the novel entertainment, “A Living 
Christmas Magazine."’ The matter is new, much of it having been written 
especially for this book, and has been carefully classitied. 


Illustrated, 165 pages—Price, 30 cents. 


Christmas Celebrations 


With much original matter by Marte Irtsu, Ciara J. Denton, 
AURA R. SmitH and others. 

By far the best arranged, largest and choicest collection for Christmas 
published. The matter is nearly all new. The book is divided into three 
parts; Primary, Intermediate and§Higher, and contains 72 recitations, 11 
dialogues and exercises, 2 acrostics, 3 drills, 8 songs, 4 tableaux, and 33 
quotations, Over 100.000 copies ot this book have been sold. 

Illustrated, 160 pages—Price, 25 cents. 


Thirty New Christmas Dialogues and Plays 
By Ciara J. Denton, Marte IrtsH, Lavra R. SmitH and 
others. 

A book of thirty new, original, bright and clever Christmas dialogues 
and plays for Children of all ages. Four or five of the dialogues are in 
verse and a few of the plays are interspersed with music. 

175 pages—Paper—Price, 30 cents. 

We carry a full line of Thanksgiving and Christmas Cards, Postal Cards, Gift 
Booklets, Calendar Pads, Blackboard Stencils, and other goods needed by teachers 
for these holidays. 

Send for_our Teachers’ Catalogue and also Catalogue of 
Plays and Entertainments—Free on Request 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, Dept. L., CHICAGO 
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Esterbrook 


School Pens 





college work. 
and fully guaranteed. 


Worxs: CAMDEN, N. J. 


Used in a great majority of 
the public schools of the 
United States. 

Backed by a half-century’s reputation and success. 


Carefully designed for each grade of school and 
Perfectly made, thoroughly tested 
At All Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co., 
95 John St., New York 

















SCHOOL SUPPLIES. Se's!orze matted 
* free to Teachers. 

—- Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
Exercises, Celebrations, Entertainments, 
eaen, Songs, Teachers’ Books and Dictionaries. 
Reward and Gift C wing, Sewing, Number, 
Reading, Alphabet and Busy-work Cards, Reports, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Beads, 
Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, Flags, Raffla, 
Sewing Silkette, Needles, Scissors, Blaskboards, 
Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all School Goods. 
Address to A. J, FOUCH & CO.. WARREN, PA. 





i CLASS PINS we: 


FACTORY TO YOU g Nout 


( 
*5 For College, School, Society or Lodge 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request. Either style of pins here illus- 
trated with any three | etters and figures, oneor two 
colors of enamel. STERLING ee * a 
2.60 dozen; SiL' 


5 100 3; $1 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 17 BASTIAN BLDG. ROCHESTER. N.Y, 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


307 Vork St., New Haven, Connecticut. 
26th year. Ed dict recreative gy ics, fitting 
for teaching anus training and playground work. ‘Dormi- 
tories, boathouse and athletic field. Summer session. Catalogue 





.00 etn 





Not Tired of Democracy 


Some continental observers are 
asking with a superior air if the 
presidential campaign of 1912 
does not make the American peo- 
ple doubt the wisdom of this 
manner of choosing their chief 
magistrate. The elective plan, 
they say in substance, puts up 
the greatest office of the nation 
as a prize to be grasped by the 
hand of ambition and conferred 
by the favor of the mob. And 
they want to know if we are not 
tired of such a plan. 

No. Not a bit. The campaign 
of 1912 has many undesirable 
features. It is in many ways a 
good deal of a nuisance. But 
better the campaign of 1912 
than the only other alternative, 
the so-called hereditary prin- 
ciple. 


Not even a presidential pri- 
mary can do as many queer 
things as heredity can when it 
comes to choosing public serv- 
ants. 

The elective plan is the plan 
of common-sense business and 
every-day life applied to gov- 
ernment. 

The hereditary plan is a plan 
which no civilized people has 
ever dared to apply to anything 
but government, and perhaps 
landholding. 

The English Radicals, in fight- 
ing the House of Lords had a 
song which showed how the 
“hereditary principle” would 
work when applied to other 
things than government. Here 
is one stanza: 

There was a famous surgeon, 
and his eldest son was blind 

And deaf and dumb from child- 
hood, likewise vacant in his 
mind; 

But these failings mattered 
nothing, when his father’s 
course was run 

He succeeded to the practice as 
his father’s eldest son. 

No, America is not tired of 
her democracy, not even now. 
She is tired of some of the mis- 
understandings of democracy; 
but the principle itself is as 
dear to the American heart as 
ever.—Lippincott’s. 


The Only Way 
Jimmy is an awful boy, 
He’s full of sinful tricks! 
I really don’t know what to do 
His moral self to fix. 


I’ve had his adenoids cut out, 
His tonsils are gone, too, 
His ‘pendix vermiform’s_re- 
moved— 
Now what else can I do? 


I’ve tried a dozen breakfast 
foods, 
But, sad as it may be, 
They do not work—I’ll have 
to do 
What father did to me. 
—Milwaukee News. 


An Exploded Myth 

UNcLE JacK—I understand 
the angels brought you a little 
brother last night. 

SMALL Boppy (pityingly)— 
You’d better come over to school 
to-morrow and join our class in 
sex hygiene.—Lippincott’s. 
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